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THE AWAKENING IN HOME ECONOMICS JOURNALISM 


MAY E. FOLEY 


Are you interested in home economics writing? Do you believe 
you can give to the housewife information she will be glad to 
have? If so, you have only to glance through the pages of scores of 
magazines and newspapers, not only strictly women’s publications but 
others as well, to realize that all sorts of articles relating to homemaking 
appear there. This awakening and widespread interest must come as an 
answer to a demand from women of the nation, which editors are trying 
to meet. 

Many factors have contributed to this awakening. The war, to which 
all present ills and a few benefits are attributed, undoubtedly played an 
important part in turning the thoughts of the homemaker towards the 
inner workings of the science of her profession. 

War alone, however, need not be blamed or credited with all or even 
the major portion of this new interest. This general educational awaken- 
ing is the result of active health campaigns, better baby weeks, 
standardization of clothing and agitation for more healthful clothing, 
campaigns for better milk and more milk, and numberless other activities 
of a like nature which have been nation-wide in scope. These various 
campaigns have given home economics education an impetus, and women 
have wanted to read the facts. No small factor has been the interest 
aroused by educational programs in high schools and colleges in various 
communities. 

This interest has been recognized by newspapers, magazines, trade 
and scientific journals. Women’s magazines especially, during the last 
few years, have sensed the trend of thought and are endeavoring to meet 
the demand. Every women’s magazine of repute now employs on its 
staff home economics specialists who can write interestingly and ac- 


curately about subjects in their particular fields. 
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Farm magazines all over the country set aside anywhere from a column _ 
to two pages for special homemaking problems. These facts and stories 
are sometimes old, not well written, or not based on the newest scientific 
findings. Nevertheless, there is an attempt to use material available, 
which shows the grip the home economics article has in the journalistic 
field. The farm magazines offer the biggest opportunity at present for 
the new writer and for the occasional writer of home economics 
“stories.” 

Newspapers—though here perhaps lies the most unworked and fertile 
field—have increased the use of home economicsarticles enormously during 
the last few years. The stories and articles published in the past by 
newspapers, and by magazines as well, have many times been lamentably 
erroneous, misleading, and of no practical value. But the fact that they 
were used shows the interest and demand for such material. Some 
newspapers are now doing excellent work along home economics lines. 

In colleges and universities home economics journalism is in its infancy. 
Many institutions with publicity departments are sending to the editors 
of their weekly and daily newspapers, in their respective states, news 
stories which cover the latest developments in homemaking sciences. 
This is a logical means of enlarging the extension service of an institution. 

Of twenty-six leading institutions, twenty-two offer courses in journal- 
ism which home economics students may elect. At the University of 
Nebraska, students who are planning to enter extension work are required 
to take at least one course, and at several other colleges such students 
are encouraged to elect some of this work. At Iowa State College, a 
choice of a course in agricultural journalism, English composition, or 
literature is offered to students in their senior year. Many elect the 
journalism and take additional courses also. Considerable interest in 
this work is fostered by the “Iowa Homemaker,” a student publication. 

Both the University of Kansas and Kansas State Agricultural College 
are doing good work in this field. At the University, the home economics 
students may elect as many as twenty-five hours in the department of 
journalism. On the other hand, journalism students often take the 
general courses in home economics. A senior girl in journalism has 
recently won the $500 prize offered by The Delineator on “Working My 
Way Through College.” At the State College the department of 
journalism includes several courses preparing for writing in home 
economics. The journalism curriculum also requires that eighteen hours 
be taken in some applied or specialized field, and the young women 
usually elect home economics. 
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At the University of Wisconsin enough elective courses are offered in 
the department of journalism to fit students to become editors of home 
economics pages in women’s magazines, or to write articles for papers or 
magazines on subjects that have to do with the home. At Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and at Cornell University, members of 
the staff believe that all college courses in home economics should include 
some work in journalism, and that home economics students, should be 
encouraged to express their knowledge through the press. 

What do readers want? Are they most interested in budget-making, 
health, clothing, household appliances, or preparation of meals? Most 
editors agree that menu making has the most constant demand because 
the housewife must think of preparing three meals a day for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Of course the menus must be 
seasonable, and varied with recipes and explanations. Home appliances 
interest the intelligent homemaker. With the increasing demands upon 
her time, she is thinking about how she can reduce her work to a minimum 
and systematize it as her husband does his business. 

“Many readers want health,” says one editor, “if it is not presented 
from the disease point of view, and if it meets personal needs. Home 
decoration, when brought within the experience and needs of house- 
keepers, meets a very decided need. There is a growing demand for work 
in nutrition.” Another editor puts child training at the head of the 
list. 

Women are interested in budgeting, but as presented in books and 
magazines it has not met a popular appeal. This would seem to be a good 
field for the new writer. 

What the readers want may be answered in part by what the editors 
want, since the enterprising editor gives his readers what they are most 
interested in, or at least what he thinks they are interested in. “Intimate 
knowledge of farm women’s irritations, and suggestions that will help 
to ease their lives will be most acceptable,” says a farm publication. 
The readers want suggestions that will lighten their work and simplify 
home tasks. 

From such a variety of wants, the home economics journalist should 
be able to choose the things which interest her most and write about 
them. 

What are the opportunities for home economics women journalistically 
trained? The general financial depression of the last two years has had 
its effect on practically all publications, and particularly magazines. 
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Staffs are not being increased, and outside contributions are not used so 
freely as formerly. But this situation is beginning to change with 
improved business conditions. 

In the editing of bulletins, leaflets, and even cookbooks, a general 
knowledge of writing is necessary, and this knowledge is always of great 
value to the home economics woman, in whatever line of work she finds 
herself. 

Editors, however, are always looking for new ideas, and read carefully 
any material sent in by independent contributors, hoping that something 
different will appear. They are taking contributions from new writers 
every day, and the doors are always open. 

To the home economics woman who is ambitious to write, and who 
believes she can best disseminate knowledge through this medium, a few 
suggestions might be offered as the ideas gleaned from the editors inter- 
viewed and the questionnaires sent out. 

Be sure the facts upon which your article is based are sound. 

Have in mind the particular publication to which you wish to send the 
article, and write it as you think the editor would like it. Remember 
that the editor has no personal grudge against you. He simply wants to 
please his readers. It is a business matter with him. 

Do not say in two pages what you can better say in one. Leave out 
all unnecessary words. Words are expensive to print. 

Send illustrations whenever possible. A good illustration often sells 
an article. 

Give concrete examples wherever possible. Make your story full of 
incidents, and rich in human experience. 

Keep away from the preachy or teachy style. Remember the necessity 
for a popular appeal. Do not write down to the public but on a level 
with them. 

And above all believe in your subject; be enthusiastic about it, and 
your enthusiasm will be contagious. Home economics women whohave 
any inclination to write should be successful, because most of them are 
enthusiastic about their profession. 
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HOMEMAKING IN THE PART-TIME SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK 


TREVA E. KAUFFMAN 
Specialist in Home Economics Education, New York 


When the part-time law became effective in New York in 1920, large 
numbers of girls were called back to school and 102 school communities 
were confronted with the problem of what to offer these girls. As 
many of the girls were engaged in unskilled jobs in factories, in junior 
clerical work, in housework, or were staying at home, there seemed to be 
little the school could do to train them for occupations. It became 
more or less a problem of giving the girls something to meet their personal 
needs, improving personal appearance through proper health habits, 
nutrition, and dress; and to increase their efficiency through training 
in proper use and expenditure of time and money for recreation, saving, 
home life, and suitable living quarters. 

In planning courses for these girls, certain definite points were kept 
in mind. First, the girls were not particularly interested in the return 
to school. Second, they had probably taken some meager courses in 
home economics in the grades and did not want further work. Third, 
they came from various grades, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, etc., and in 
many communities it was necessary to classify them in one group. 
Fourth they came from all types of homes. The work was planned to 
_ take these facts into consideration, and on a time basis of four hours 
per week for an average of three years. 


Course I 


Group. Composed of 14 year old girls, or young girls electing com- 
mercial or industrial courses. 

Aim. A personal improvement course to make better and more 
efficient workers. 


Course II 


Group. Composed of 15 year old girls, or older, assisting in their 
own homes, or working in homes other than their own. 
Aim. To meet the needs of the girl as a member of the family group. 
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Course III 


Group. Composed of 16-17 year old girls, or older, or of younger 
girls expecting to be married. 

Aim. To meet the needs of the girl as a future homemaker. This 
course has been developed in short intensive units. 


It has been found that girls electing other courses in the commercial 
and industrial field have profited by some material developed in Course 
I, since this course was planned primarily for the improvement of the 
girl as aworker. Therefore one half of the time is devoted to practical 
commercial or industrial work, one fourth to homemaking, and the 
remaining time to related subjects, such as English, mathematics, and 
civics. A number of communities have set up such a plan. Glovers- 
ville has already demonstrated results in combining the glove making 
work with the homemaking. 

Since a number of girls in each community are either staying at home 
or doing housework, there is a need for subject matter that centers around 
the home. All girls electing homemaking could profit by this, for the 
home life of many girls seriously handicaps their present employment. 
Utica has combined the needs of this group with those of the group that 
expects to marry, and has organized the work accordingly. Short, 
intensive courses are given, based on the immediate need of planning, 
furnishing, and managing a home. Several communities have decided 
that homemaking training is so important in the education of the girl 
that they have required every girl to take such instruction for some 
time during the first year. 

Since the part-time girl is living and working under a different en- 
vironment from the regular pupil in school, the approach and methods 
of instruction would naturally be different. Only a tactful and sympa- 
thetic teacher can reach this girl,—a teacher who has studied the home 
life, recreation, and working conditions of the community. This teacher 
has developed methods. that bring immediate results. Each lesson 
becomes a complete unit, and meets a genuine need. The lessons are 
set up on the project basis. They include lessons in proper selection of 
dress and clothing, care and remodeling of clothing, care of hair and 
nails, health habits and nutrition, selection of food with planning and 
preparation of three meals a day. Nearly all girls have specific home 
duties, which may be developed into home projects. The teacher, 
through her follow-up visits and her conferences, has been able to 
supervise these projects and to ascertain results. 
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Equipment, as well as methods, needs adjusting. Any type of 
equipment which lends itself to group teaching and develops responsi- 
bility and initiative on the part of the girl is satisfactory. A house with 
its various rooms, or an apartment, or several rooms fitted into home 
units, with or without movable partitions, meet the need perfectly. 
Many of our classes have had a share in furnishing the rooms, and 
lessons in selection, cost, etc., have been solved by the girls. 

Home economics teachers have a real opportunity to help these 
part-time students. It is the last time they may be reached through 
the schools, and any response on their part in the future will be a volun- 
tary one. It is absolutely essential that the teacher be interested in 
them and have an appreciation of their position and of the conditions 
under which they work. Teacher training institutions in home eco- 
nomics should train teachers to make the most of this opportunity. 


A SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE PLAY-SCHOOL 


GRACE VIALL GRAY 


“T will take your Jane and my Junior to the play-school this week and 
then you may have your turn at it next week.” This is a common remark 
in our neighborhood; we believe in cooperative motherhood. We have 
been brought to this mutual service through our interest in the play- 
school or nursery. 

The object of our organization is to provide a nursery and play- 
ground on a cooperative basis, where the children of the community can 
be kept safe and happy while their mothers are busy housekeeping. 
Here at this play-school children learn to “give and take;” to share 
equally, to take turns with a coveted plaything; and to be obedient. 

Although the nursery is primarily for the convenience of the mothers, 
it also serves to educate them. Every Monday afternoon, the mothers 
assemble for a heart-to-heart talk with the director over the failings of 
their children and the way to remedy them. 

In addition, cooperative service is required by each mother who sends 
her child to the nursery. A competent director is in charge but as the 
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wants and needs of small children are too numerous for one woman to 
handle, we have an arrangement by which the director is assisted each 
morning and afternoon by two mothers. The mothers must be prompt 
and must appear on their specified day. If late, they are fined fifty 
cents. If a very important reason prevents a mother from serving, she 
must send a substitute who must be another mother of the nursery 
group. Maids are not allowed as substitutes. 

The discipline of the children is left entirely to the director. Mothers 
must keep “hands off.”’ All disputes, all quarrels, all differences must 
be settled by the director, so that the children learn to recognize one 
authority. The mothers look after the “‘thirsts” and the dirty hands and 
faces, and leave the director free to amuse the children and direct their 
activities. 

Daily Routine. The physical needs of the children are cared for at 
regular intervals. At 10:30 in the morning and at 3:30 in the after- 
noon crackers are served. The children go in groups to wash their hands 
before they eat. They take turns passing the crackers and in this way 
they learn to serve others first. “Thanks” for the crackers is repeated 
by all the children. After eating they rest on the floor for five minutes 
or longer. They are guarded against over-fatigue by the use of the 
quiet room or by intervals of story telling. 

If a child does not seem well at the nursery, his temperature is taken. 
If it is above normal, he is isolated and his mother is notified. Paper 
handkerchiefs are provided for general use, but it is understood if a child 
has a cold he should not come to the play-school. If he begins sneezing 
or coughing while there, he is isolated until he can be sent home. The 
mothers are very conscientious about this and as a result our nursery is 
unusually free from contagious diseases. 

We have children from one to eight years of age. In the morning we 
have little tots mostly, ranging from three to four. After school we 
have the older children who are sent to the play-school to stay until 
five o’clock. The nursery is located in the old gymnasium building of 
the University of Chicago. It is open from nine until twelve in the 
morning and from 1:30 until five in the afternoon, five days a week. 
Everything must be left in order at noon and at five o’clock and the 
children share in the responsibility. 

The Financial End. Such a nursery as ours could be established 
anywhere. We are exceptionally fortunate because we do not have to 
pay rent, light, or heat. Without this overhead expense, we are a self- 
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supporting institution. Everyone pays $1.00 a week. Our director is 
trained in kindergarten work and child care. We pay her $100.00 a 
month. 

As our fees are not sufficient for this salary, we have auctions to sell 
our children’s outgrown clothing to our neighbors for their smaller 
children. 

Another source of income is an associate membership. Children grow 
so rapidly that they eventually are beyond the nursery limit. However, 
the mothers are still interested and wish to keep in touch with the nursery 
by becoming associate members through the payment of $2.00 a year. 
An associate member is really a foster-mother of the nursery. She comes 
to the teas and lectures, patronizes the auctions and the food sales, but 
she has no privileges as regards the nursery and she has no responsibilities 
or duties. At present writing we have $100.00 in a savings account for 
the nursery. 

The real aim of the nursery is to make the child’s experience there a 
positive influence in his social development and to lead him from his 
strictly individualist world into one where he learns through play the 
fundamental laws of social contact with his kind. The toys are common 
property and must be shared. No child is allowed to bring to the 
nursery a tricycle or any mechanical device that cannot be shared with 
others. If he says, “No one can ride that but me,” he is immediately 
told, “Then you must leave it at home, for here we share everything.” 

The child will soon discover that to fill his place in the social group in 
which he finds himself, he must learn to take his turn. The purpose is 
not to impose social rules and regulations by preachment and discipline, 
but to offer the child, through play supervised by mothers, a comradeship 
with all its joy and responsibilities. We wish to teach the children 
graciousness, kindness, and courtesy; to show them that more can be 
accomplished by coéperation than by competition. 

There are many day nurseries but ours is a codéperative play-school 
where mothers and director work together for the good of the children 
of the community. 
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CLOTHING AND HEALTH 


KATHERINE TAYLOR CRANOR 
Home Economics Division, Iowa State College 


“The influence of clothing on health is receiving increased attention. 
‘Such modern garments as union-suits, combinations, one-piece dresses, 
and rational corsets show that the interest taken in good physique is 
being reflected in the dress of American women and girls. Many, how- 
ever, have still to learn wise choice of clothing. The desire to appear 
well is strong, and the only way to make hygienic dress popular is to 
make it beautiful. The requirements of health can be fulfilled in artistic 
dress, and the part of wisdom is to combine beauty with health. If 
women of education, wealth, and fashion could be induced to wear cloth- 
ing that is well chosen from the standpoint of health and of art, it would 
not be long before others would do likewise. 

The press, moving pictures, women’s clubs and extension classes are 
means of developing an adequate appreciation of what is beautiful and 
healthful in dress. Libraries might also help by providing good reference 
books on healthful clothing. As yet few have been written on this 
special subject, and it is necessary to consult certain chapters in books 
on psychology and hygiene or to turn to articles in magazines. The 
references at the end of this article were planned as a help to those inter- 
ested in this subject. 

The clothing teacher has a great responsibility in developing proper 
standards of dress. Coming as she does in close contact with the girls 
in her classes, she has excellent opportunity to teach easy lessons in per- 
sonal hygiene and healthful dress. She can draw attention to underwear 
that is not well selected, insufficient outer clothing, shoes that are in- 
jurious to the health, tight brassiéres, garters that retard circulation, 
stockings that are too short or poor in cut, coats with collars that force 
the chest forward because they are too heavy at the back, wraps that are 
heavy and burdensome instead of light weight, loosely woven, and warm. 

Clothing for health protects from heat, cold, and dampness, keeps the 
body warm, and does not restrict or bind. The right kind of clothing 
does not allow the heat of the body to escape unduly nor does it permit 
the excessive formation and sudden evaporation of perspiration. 

The normal temperature of the body when in health is 98.6° F. Even 
small variations from this may cause serious trouble. When insufficient 
clothing is worn the body must make an effort to regulate its heat. In 
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order to do this energy which might otherwise be conserved is used up. 
Many times the result is a lowering of vitality and a weakened physical 
condition. An even degree of heat may be maintained or the tempera- 
ture of the body may be raised or lowered chemically through the nerves 
in the skin and their effect on the rate of oxidation. The heat may also 
be regulated by physical means without changing the rate of oxidation. 
Conduction, convection, radiation, and evaporation control loss of heat 
by variation in the quantity of blood sent to the skin. 

In conduction heat is transferred by contact of one contiguous particle 
of matter with another, the heat gradually passing from the warmer to 
the cooler substance. Certain textiles conduct heat more readily than 
others. One of the principal functions of clothing is to conserve or to 
conduct away the heat of the body. 

The loss of heat by convection is caused by the warm air about the 
surface of the body rising and cold air taking its place. The body gives 
off heat also by radiation. When clothing is insufficient the heat is 
lost too rapidly. This bodily heatiscontinually being lost by conduction 
convection, and radiation. 

Perspiration is one of the important factors in physical regulation. 
When it evaporates from the surface of the body, heat is carried away. 
When vapor cannot escape the body is likely to become too warm. The 
skin continues to throw off perspiration and the underwear becomes 
saturated. If there is a slight breeze the heat is taken away very rapidly 
by convection and the increased evaporation. This causes a sudden 
change in temperature, the body is chilled, resistance is lessened, and 
susceptibility to disease is increased. 

In considering clothing for health the choice of underwear is very impor- 
tant though it may seem rather ridiculous to spend time discussing it in 
this age. The fact that she wears practically no underwear is one of the 
crowning sins of the “‘flapper.” She does not protect herself sufficiently 
from cold and dampness. It is here that Dame Fashion is tampering 
with the health of this and the coming generations. 

Wool is a relatively poor conductor of heat. It is soft, tough, durable, 
light, and airy and encloses within its meshes a large quantity of air, 
which makes it warm. The serrations and general structure of the fiber 
cause it Lo weave naturally into cloth which is loose and porous in texture. 
Moisture evaporates slowly from wool but the wool is warm to the skin 
evenwhenwet. On theother hand, the fact that evaporation is slow makes 
wool undesirable for underwear in a warm or temperate climate. Per- 
spiration is not carried off rapidly, the body is not cooled, and the skin 
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becomes more sensitive to sudden changes of temperature. In any 
ordinary climate woolen underwear is not the best for the strong and 
robust, whose skin is kept in good condition by sufficient bathing, rest, 
exercise, and proper food. Warm, woolen outside clothing may be worn 
out-of-doors to furnish the necessary protection against the cold and 
iwremoved in heated buildings or cars. 

Cotton is a relatively poor conductor of heat. Its fibers are flat and 
twisted and have little elasticity. It weaves into fabrics which are more 
compact and not so porous as wool, hence it is not so valuable as a pro- 
tection against cold. Linen also is a poor conductor of heat, and, like 
cotton, is especially comfortable for summer wear and tropical climates. 
It always has a feeling of freshness and is very porous. However, it is 
expensive, and less plentiful than cotton. Cotton and linen may be 
woven so as to be quite open. The perspiration brought by capillary 
attraction to the surface of the garment by these openings is quickly 
evaporated and the garment is soon dried. Silk may also be used for 
summer underwear, but it is warmer, more expensive, and does not 
launder easily. In general cotton is the best underwear material. It 
is strong, durable, soft and comfortable to the skin, comparatively cheap, 
and easily laundered. It also keeps its shape, does not shrink so easily 
as other materials, or absorb odors readily. 

A knitted material or one with a net mesh seems best for garments 
which are to be worn next to the skin. It cools readily and allows the 
air to circulate freely. In cold weather it furnishes an extra layer of 
air between the skin and outer clothing, and in this way affords extra 
warmth. Several light-weight garments are warmer than one heavy one. 

To keep the body fresh, clean, and healthy, the garments coming in 
close contact with the skin should be changed frequently. Underwear 
needs frequent laundering because it is quickly soiled by perspiration. 
Microérganisms flourish in soiled garments and often cause disease. 
Clothing worn during the day should be thoroughly aired and dried at 
night, especially woolens because they absorb odors and hold moisture. 
Night clothes should be aired during the day. One should never wear 
the same garments both day and night. 

The choice and amount of clothing depend largely upon the wearer’s 
habits and occupation. The person who is engaged in active exercise 
needs much less clothing, even out-of-doors, than the one who works at a 
desk. The lumberman, for example, might comfortably work in his 
shirt sleeves, while the office man would be chilled to the bone. Much 
muscular exertion and continual living out-of-doors are the only means by 
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which any one can be hardened to the cold. The person who has suffi- 
cient food and exercise, a daily cold bath and enough hot ones to keep the 
skin in good condition, requires less clothing and is not so susceptible to 
colds. Old or feeble persons, invalids, and young children need more 
clothing because they have less vitality and their power of producing 
heat is limited. 

When garments fit well and allow freedom of movement less clothing is 
required because the blood circulates more freely. Many physicians say 
that the weight of the clothing should be borne principally by the shoul- 
ders and pelvic bones. In this way there is less pressure on the vital 
organs and the body is not so easily fatigued. A one-piece garment 
such as a union-suit is far more hygienic than two separate garments; 
there is less surplus material to be carried around, clumsiness, weight and 
restriction are largely done away with, and the weight of the clothing is 
not carried by any one part of the body. Some one has compared the 
union-suit to an additional skin. Present-day garments allow so much 
more comfort and freedom of movement that it seems useless now to 
discuss the evils of tight shoes, trailing skirts, high chokers and wasp 
waists such as formerly made the burden of the dress-reformer’s theme. 
The chief need of the present is better protection from cold and dampness. 
Women think nothing of exposing their throats, chests and limbs. Al- 
most any rainy or snowy day one can look out and see women and girls 
who from the knees down are entirely unprotected except for silk stock- 
ings and thin slippers. Frequently they are without umbrellas or rain 
coats. Some are thoughtless enough to sit for hours in their damp gar- 
ments. The vapor passes off from the wet clothing, the body is chilled 
and is made more susceptible to disease. It is also common to see women 
in low-necked, short-sleeved dresses of light-weight material in the dead of 
winter. Often a girl will wear a serge dress all day and in the evening 
put on a gown of some filmy material; sometimes it is little more than a 
transparent skirt with shoulder straps. In this costume she dances until 
her body is wet with perspiration, then she goes for a stroll in a cold 
corridor or spends the time between dances near an open window or even 
out-of-doors. If illness follows, she wonders why. If women desire to 
retain a youthful, attractive appearance and have physical and intellec- 
tual vigor to do their full share of the world’s work, they must pay better 
attention to the care of the body. One way of doing this is to choose 
clothing suited to its needs, clothing that is clean, well cut, and made of 
loosely-woven, light-weight materials, sufficiently warm or cool to meet 
the conditions of the climate and the weather. 
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WAGES FOR HOUSEHOLD TASKS 


LUCY B. HAWKINS 
University of Missouri 


This study was made to determine whether or not certain kinds of work 
can be done profitably in the home. It involved determining the cost 
of materials and the time required to perform the tasks, and also pro- 
viding some means of calculating the value or wage to be allowed for 
the housekeeper’s time. 
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The processes studied included canning vegetables; making bread, 
cakes, potato chips, and ice-cream; shelling nuts; and washing and 
ironing clothes. These problems were selected because they would 
yield results comparable with those obtained by commerical methods 
and because they are common in many homes. 

The studies were made for the most part in a private kitchen, using 
the equipment provided there. In some cases comparisons were made 
between the time consumed with simpler equipment and with labor 
savers. The quantities were those that would ordinarily be prepared in 
a private family. 

All of the food studies were carried on by the writer except the one with 
bread, which was made by a very experienced bread maker. The laundry 
studies were made by three women in their own home, each with one 
small child. 

The retail cost of material was used except with home-grown vegetables 
in the canning problem, in which case the current market price was 
given. The fuel was kerosene, and its cost was carefully estimated. 
No value was given to equipment used in general cooking processes. 
Lids and rubbers used in canning were valued at full cost, but nothing was 
counted for the glass jars, as they are used repeatedly. In the laundry 
studies the cost of equipment was estimated per week on the basis of the 
duration of its usefulness, the interest on the money invested, and the 
cost of repair. 

The quantity of the finished product was noted, and from this the cost 
per pound was estimated. The time spent in the actual labor of carrying 
on the processes was recorded, and from this the time per pound was 
figured. The cost of the commercial product bearing the closest re- 
semblance in quality and quantity was used in estimating the cost of the 
home product. By subtracting the cost per pound of the home product 
from that of the commercial product the wage per pound was computed. 
From this and the time spent in production, the wage per hour was 
estimated for the housewife’s labors. 

The range in the cost of materials was given because even in a short 
season there is great variation. For example, in the college town in which 
the studies were made tomatoes in August brought $1.10 per bushel, but 
when the term began this became $2.80 per bushel. Again, if cocoanut 
was purchased in bulk at the cash-and-carry-store, it cost 25 cents per 
pound, but if bought in small packages of special brand, it cost 60 cents 
per pound. Since women have this choice, it was though best to allow 
for the range. In the study with angel food, which was carried out in 
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the spring when eggs were cheapest, no allowance was made for the cost 
of the yolks, because these could be utilized in the home in the quantities 
indicated. 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the results of the studies. Minus quantities 
in the wage columns indicate that the cost of the home products was 
greater than the price of the comparable commercial ones. 

Conclusion. 1. There is great variation in the estimated wage for 
the different classes of work here studied. 

2. The lower wage estimated as being received in the home is for com- 
modities the production of which is highly standardized in industry. 
This is to be expected becauseitis difficult for women to compete with the 
specialized labor, efficient equipment, and large output of the factory. 

3. The higher wage is realized when the corresponding commercial 
product is less highly specialized. In such cases the manufacturer is 
apt to sacrifice food value and flavor to the cheapness and appearance of 
the product. 

4. Home production in larger quantities in some cases gives a greater 
profit to the housewife. This is not so marked, however, when larger 
quantities of the commercial product are purchased at a reduced price. 

5. A relatively low wage in these studies is estimated as being received 
for bread-making, except when in large quantities and by askillful worker; 
for canning vegetables except when the raw materials had little or no 
market value; for potato chips; for shelling nuts, except when they were 
purchased at a very low price in the shell. 

6. A relatively high wage is received for making cakes, cookies, maca- 
roons, Parker House rolls, and ice-cream; and for laundry work done by 
hand and with electrical equipment. The high wage for cake-making is 
due to the fact that the commercial cakes with which these products 
were compared were made for a Woman’s Exchange on a small scale and 
by hand labor. 

7. Modern laundry equipment in the home is a means of reducing 
the time required for such work, but if the cost of equipment is high there 
may not be a correspondingly great increase in wage. 

8. A low wage for home production does not necessarily mean that 
the purchase of a comparable commercial product should be encouraged. 
If a product is the result of elaboration with no increased food value, 
it may be desirable to reduce its use in any case. After the wages for the 
different kinds of work have been established the relative importance of 
the finished product should be the final criterion for the housewife in 
deciding how she shall spend her time. 
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THERMAL EFFICIENCIES OF STEW-KETTLES OF 
ALUMINUM WARE AND ENAMELED WARE 


F. F. GOOD 
School of Practical Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


The test here described was designed to measure the relative effi- 
ciencies of vessels of aluminum ware and of enameled ware for heating 
water over a gas stove burner. Four-quart stew-kettles were used to 
determine, in the case of each material, the amount of gas required 
to heat six pounds of water from 75°F. to 200°F. 

In order to include the effect of thickness two vessels of each material 
were used—a light grade or thin-walled vessel and a heavy grade or 
thick-walled vessel. All of the vessels were purchased from the regular 
house-furnishing stock of department stores and represented widely- 
used brands of American-made utensils. The vessels were carefully 
selected to obtain similarity with respect to size and shape. The diam- 
eter of the base of each vessel was seven inches. The description of 
the vessels is summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Thickness of bottoms, weight, and cost of vessels 
VESSEL WEIGHT cost 
mm. oz. 
Heavy grade cast aluminum................... 2.8 32 6.25 
Light grade gray enameled. ................... 1.3 18 .67 
Heavy grade white enameled.................. 1.6 25 1.80 


The gas burner was operated at the rate of one-fifth of a cubic foot 
of gas per minute, the flow of gas being adjusted at brief intervals to 
maintain a constant rate. The vessels were heated with covers off. 
The meter used was a standard wet test meter. Corrections were made 
for temperature and pressure. The room temperature for all tests 
was 68°F. The computations are based upon 600 B.T.U. per cubic 
foot as reported by the testing laboratories of the gas company subject 
to an average deviation of less than 2%. 
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The vessels were designated as follows in the tables showing the 
results of the test: 


A = light grade aluminum vessel. 
B = heavy grade aluminum vessel. 
C = light grade enameled vessel. 
D = heavy grade enameled vessel. 


TABLE 2 
Efficiencies of vessels when new and bright 


BARO- TEMPER-| CORREC- 


CONSUMED, 

cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. in. °F. cu. ft. B.T.U B.T.U. | percent 

A 2.300 | 5.687 | 3.387 | 30.0) 69 | 0.977 | 3.309 | 1985.4 | 750 | 37.8 
B 7.600 | 10.975 | 3.375 | 30.0| 69 | 0.977 | 3.297 | 1978.2 | 750 | 37.9 
Cc 2.300 | 5.276 | 2.976 | 300); 69 | 0.977 | 2.908 | 1744.8 | 750 | 42.9 
D | 6.300) 9.343 | 3.043 | 30.0| 69 | 0.977 | 2.973 | 1783.8 | 750 | 42.0 
A 0.300 3.579 | 3.279| 30.0! 69 | 0.977 | 3.204 | 1922.4, 750 | 39.0 
B 4.100 | 7.436 | 3.336 | 30.0) 69 | 0.977 | 3.259 | 1955.4 750 | 38.4 
Cc 8.800 | 11.761 | 2.961 | 30.0) 69 | 0.977 | 2.893 | 1735.8 | 750 | 43.2 
D 2.100 | 5.139 | 3.039 | 30.0) 69 | 0.977 | 2.967 | 1781.4 | 750 | 42.1 
A 6.500 | 9.770 | 3.270! 30.1) 68 | 0.983 | 3.214 | 1928.4 750 | 38.9 
B 6.300 | 9.562 | 3.262 | 30.1) 68 | 0.983 | 3.207 | 1924.2 | 750 | 39.0 
Cc 0.100 | 3.032 | 2.932 | 30.2| 69 | 0.983 | 2.882 | 1729.2 | 750 | 43.4 
D | 3.500| 6.432 | 2.932 | 30.2| 69 | 0.983 | 2.882 | 1729.2 | 750 | 43.4 
A 9.500 | 12.820 | 3.320 | 30.2) 69 | 0.983 | 3.264 | 1958.4) 750 | 38.3 
B 3.400 | 6.655 | 3.255 | 30.2) 69 | 0.983 | 3.200 | 1920.0; 750 | 39.1 
Cc 6.000 | 8.959 | 2.959 | 30.2) 69 | 0.983 | 2.909 | 1745.4 | 750 | 43.0 
D 7.100 | 10.033 | 2.933 | 30.2| 69 | 0.983 | 2 883 | 1729.8 | 750 | 43.3 
A 4.300 | 7.651 | 3.351) 30.2) 69 | 0.983 | 3.294 | 1976.4) 750 | 37.9 
B 6.900 | 10.107 | 3.207 | 30.5 | 66 | 1.002 | 3.213 | 1927.8 | 750 | 38.9 
Cc 8.600 | 11.499 2.899 | 30.5) 68 | 0.977 | 2.890 | 1734.0} 750 | 43.3 
D 5.300 | 8.188 | 2.888 | 30.5 68 | 0.977 | 2.879 | 1727.4 | 750 | 43.4 


From Table 2 the average efficiencies of the vessels when new and 
bright were found to be: 


38.7% 
43.1% 


It was observed that, in this test, the thick-walled cast aluminum 
vessel showed a slightly higher efficiency than the thinner vessel. The 
thick-walled cast aluminum vessel was manufactured with a rough 
bottom, while the thin-walled one had a highly polished surface. That 
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this reduced the efficiency of the thin-walled vessel on account of re- 
flection of heat from the bottom was apparently shown by the fact that 
after the bottom was roughened by sand-papering, the average efficiency 
of the kettle was raised to 40.0%, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Effect of roughening botiom on efficiency of thin-walled aluminum vessel 
METER READINGS 
GAS BARO- TEMPER-| CORREC- GAS CONSUMED, HEAT EFFI- 
At At ead owe ons sacson | GES 
‘beginning 

cu.ft. | | in. °F, cu.ft. | BTU. | B.T.U. | percent 
A | 2.000; 5.146 | 3.146} 30.4); 69 | 0.990 | 3.115 | 1869.0 | 750 | 40.1 
A | 5.400) 8.544 3.144) 30.4; 69 | 0.990 | 3.113 | 1867.8 | 750 | 40.1 
A | 9.000 | 12.137 | 3.137 | 30.4) 69 | 0.990 | 3.106 | 1863.6 | 750 | 40.2 
A | 2.600) 5.784 | 3.184| 30.4) 69 | 0.990 | 3.152 | 1891.2 | 750 | 39.7 
6.300} 9.453 | 3.153 | 30.4} 69 | 0.990 | 3.121 | 1872.6 | 750 | 40.1 


The effect of blackening the bottom by a smoky flame was tested 
in the light-grade aluminum vessel, A, and the heavy grade enameled, 
D, and the results are shown in Tables 4 and 5. 


TABLE 4 
Effect of blackening buttom on efficiency of light-grade aluminum vessel 
BARO- |TEMPER-| COPREC- GAS CONSUMED, 
beginning 

cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. in. °F. cu, ft. B.T.U. B.T.U. | percent 

A 2.500 | 5.382 | 2.882 | 30.4) 69 | 0.990 | 2.853 | 1711.8 | 750 | 43.8 
A 6 800 | 9.650 | 2.850 | 30.4] 69 | 0.990 | 2.822 | 1693.2 | 750 | 44.3 
A 0100! 2.993 | 2.893 | 30.4! 69 | 0.990 | 2.864 | 1718.4 750 | 43.6 
A 3 800} 6.733 | 2.933 | 30.4| 69 | 0.990 | 2.904 | 1742.4 | 750 | 43.0 
A 7.200 | 10.092 | 2.892 | 30.4| 69 | 0.990 | 2.863 | 1717.8 | 750 | 43.7 


TABLE 5 
Effect of blackening bottom on efficiency of heavy grade white enameled vessel 


METER READINGS 


on BARO- |TEMPER-| CORREC-| GAS CONSUMED, 
VESSEL METRIC | ATURE | TIO CORRECTED — 
ateng pREssuRE) OF Gas | FACTOR MEASUPEMENT | UTILIZED | CIENCY 
beginning 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. in. "F. cu. ft. B.T.U. | B.T.U. | percent 


1.100 | 4.001 | 2.901 | 30.4) 69 | 0.990 | 2.872 | 1723.2 | 750 | 43.5 
4.500 | 7.403 | 2.903 | 30.4) 69 | 0.990 | 2.874 | 1724.4 750 | 43. 
800 | 11.697 | 2.897 | 30.2) 69 | 0.983 | 2.848 | 1708.9 | 750 | 43 
300 | 5.143 | 2.843 | 30.2 | 69 | 0.983 | 2.795 | 1677.0 | 750 | 44. 
.200 | 5.068 | 2.868 | 30.2 | 69 | 0.983 | 2.819 | 1691.4) 750 | 44 


~ 
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The average efficiency of each of the vessels tested is shown in the 
following list as are also the results of roughening the bottom of the 
smooth finished aluminum kettle and of blackening the bottoms of an 
aluminum and an enameled kettle. 


Summary of Efficiencies 


Light grade aluminum, polished bottom.................... 38.4% 
Light grade aluminum, bottom roughened.................. 40.0% 
Light grade aluminum, bottom blackened.................. 43.7% 
Heavy grade aluminum, rough bottom...................4. 38.7% 
Light grade gray enameled, clean bottom.................. 43.1% 
Heavy grade white enameled, clean bottom................. 42.8% 
Heavy grade white enameled, bottom blackened............ 44.0% 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An account of the history of the Department published in 1915, under the 
general head of Agricultural Education, includes the following paragraph: 

“Household Science. Schemes fer affording the country female population 
suitable facilities for acquiring a knowledge of household science and kindred 
subjects are still pending. In the meantime, arrangements are made for 
women to attend the short vacation courses at the agricultural schools. The 
chief duties of the Instructress in Household Science attached to agricultural 
education consist in giving lectures and demonstrations upon cookery at 
gatherings in towns and villages and at agricultural shows. 

At this time there appears to have been one instructress in household 
science attached to the Department’s staff who had, in England, Canada, 
and the United States, investigated labor saving appliances and methods of 
canning and preserving food on a scale suitable for small land owners, and 
who delivered a large number of lectures and demonstrations at different 
places throughout the Union. During the war she advocated the use of 
“mealie meal” as a substitute for wheat in bread. 

The work has been growing gradually. In 1921 the lecturer in household 
science was Miss M. van Duyn, Union Buildings, Pretoria. She was reported 
as delivering 69 lectures and demonstrations at which there was an attendance 
of 4720. In addition she attended 24 agricultural shows and dealt with 208 
inquiries. 


EDITORIAL 


When this August number of the JourNAL is mailed, the American 
Home Economics Association will be holding its 16th annual meeting in 
Chicago, a significant meeting in that it sees state affiliation very nearly 
an accomplished matter. Miss Sweeny, as Executive Secretary, has 
helped notably during the last year in putting through this plan for the 
initiation of which she shares the honors with Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood. Only she and the president know how much Miss Sweeny has 
done in addition to introduce us to organizations having related inter- 
ests. The Executive Committee, which was intrusted by the Council 
with the duty of appointing the Executive Secretary for next year, 
regrets very much that Miss Sweeny cannot continue in the capacity 
for another year but your committee feels sure that the Association will 
rejoice that Lita Bane, State Leader of Home Economics Extension at the 
University of Illinois, has accepted the post, to go on duty in the middle 
of September. Plans for the year, now being made in Chicago, will be 
announced in the October issue of the JOURNAL. 

The JouRNAL starts the new year under happy auspices with Helen 
Atwater as full-time Editor and Keturah Baldwin as Business Manager. 
Let us stop and say “Thanks” to Mrs. Bryan for the generosity and 
enthusiasm with which she has served as part-time editor and has carried 
on in spite of the pressure of other work until Miss Atwater could come 
on duty. 

The Association is starting its New Year. May the President make a 
few New Year’s resolutions for the members of the Association: 

To support your professional journal. Not a subscription only but 
your brains are needed if the JouRNAL is to be as stimulating as you want 
it to be. 

To see that Miss Atwater knows what you know about good work your 
neighbor is doing. 

To send Miss Baldwin suggestions in regard to advertising. Have 
you noticed how the advertising has increased recently? 

To work on committee reports. A consensus of opinion is often valu- 
able when an individual piece of work seems too small to write about. 

To broaden your interests in home economics work. Our field divides 
and subdivides but we are all working to improve the home—at any 
rate, that’s what our constitutions says. 
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To keep in touch with the work of other organizations whose object, 
like ours, is to improve the home. There are many of them. Let’s 
speak in passing. 

To codéperate with your President and your Executive Secretary in 
keeping them informed how things are going in your state. 

To work for membership. Say to people that to belong to our pro- 
fessional association is our way of saying we believe our profession is 
important, that we want to see it grow, that we want its work known by 
other groups in the community. 

To study the plans of work which are now being made at the annual 
meeting and see what you can do toward their accomplishment. 

To go to the New Orleans meeting. It will be a fine meeting. Your 
hostesses want you to come. 

If these resolutions do not please you, tear them up and make some for 
yourselves. But of one thing we must be certain. We must come to 


our next meeting sure the we have gone forward in the year. 
F. Boop. 


The new editor wishes to add her greetings to those from the President 
and to say how heartily she endorses the suggested resolutions, especi- 
ally those about the JouRNAL. Its sub-title, Official Organ of the 
American Home Economics Association, shows how intimately every 
member is concerned with it; the editor is only the mechanism by means 
of which your work, your ideas, your interests are translated into print. 
Her business is to keep abreast of all that you are doingand thinking and 
wanting to know, and to discover, report, and interpret for all of you 
what otherwise would be available only to a few. Sitting at a desk in 
Washington, she cannot know unless you tell her what is going on in 
your schools and laboratories and homes, or about what things you 
particularly wish more information. 

It is too early to talk about new policies for the JouRNAL; indeed, there 
is probably no need of them, but rather of a symmetrical growth along 
the lines on which the JouRNAL has always been developing because of the 
very nature of home economics and the needs of its readers. To grow 
gradually and steadily; to keep an even balance between food, clothing, 
shelter, household management, and all the other heads and sub-heads 
of our official syllabus; to consider the kinds of workers represented by 
our members and subscribers and divide our limited space fairly between 
the interests of teachers, homemakers, research workers, social workers, 
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institutional managers, business women, writers, and the rest—this must 
continue to be the aim of the JouRNAL if it is to justify its existence. 
The material we print must be significant and reliable as to facts, it must 
be timely, and it must be readable. If possible, we must managesothat 
it makes a coherent whole, not a miscellany of useful information. 
Home economics as an organized body of knowledge draws from many 
sources, especially from the natural and social sciences. Its unity comes 
from the purpose for which these various facts are assembled, and that, 
as Dr. Blood has just reminded us, is to improve the conditions of living 
in the home. To people in general this unity is often not clear and we 
ourselves do not always remember that the particular acres we individ- 
ually are cultivating are only portions of a much broader field. Is it not 
the function of our JoURNAL to bring out the interrelation of the differ- 


entparts and thus develop the strength that comes with conscious unity? 
HELEN W. ATWATER. 


Offices of the Association. Since June the Association has had two 
homes, the old one at 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, where Miss 
Baldwin conducts the advertising and circulation business of the 
JouRNAL and a new one at the Grace Dodge Hotel in Washington, 
where Miss Sweeny and Miss Atwater have their headquarters. Cor- 
respondence regarding the general affairs of the Association and the 
JournaL should be addressed to Washington; that regarding adver- 
tising, subscriptions, and orders for copies or reprints, to Baltimore. 


Better Health. The movement for better national health goes 
ahead by leaps and bounds. Before this number of the JoURNAL is 
published, the International Health Conference will have brought the 
leaders of the work in this and other countries together at San Francisco, 
with Margaret Sawyer, chairman of the committee on health education 
as representative of the American Home Economics Association. On 
July 4th the National Health Council will have launched its nation-wide 
Health Examination Drive, which is to last one year and in which the 
Women’s Foundation for Health, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, the Council of 
Jewish Women, and other important organizations are coéperating. The 
aim of the campaign is clearly given in its slogan, “Have a health exam- 
ination on your birthday.” 
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Program for Research in Animal Nutrition. The sub-committee 
on animal nutrition of the National Research Council has recently 
published an outline of research which not only indicates the lines of 
investigation considered by the Council as of primary importance but 
also defines present problems in human nutrition with exceptional accu- 
racy and understanding. The document is therefore of first significance 
to all who are interested in nutritional research. 

The sub-committee consists of E. B. Forbes, Chairman, H. S. Grindley, 
F. B. Morrison, C. H. Eckles, and C. R. Moulton. In Science for May 
18, 1923, they list the following fields of research as worthy of extension 
and thorough-going study: 


I. A general program of research on foods of animal origin in relation to 
human nutrition and to agriculture. 

II. Growth curves for farm animals. 

III. The establishment of a scientific basis for judging farm animals. 

IV. The estimation of metabolic nitrogen as a contribution to the perfec- 
tion of feeding standards. 

V. Mineral requirements of farm animals. 

VI. Vitamin requirements of farm animals. 

VII. Diet and reproduction. 


Regarding the first of these general problems, the committee writes as 
follows: 


Viewed in the largest and most general way, the human diet must contain 
a large proportion of cereal foods—for economic reasons. Cereal products, 
however, are far from complete foods. . . . A factor of surpassing impor- 
tance is that portion of the diet which supplies the essential nutrients in which 
they (the cereal foods) are deficient. The classes of foods best qualified to 
supply these deficiences are especially the animal foods, meats, milk and eggs, 
but also fruits, nuts and vegetables. 

The costs of production of foods of vegetable origin, in terms of land and 
labor, may be grouped together, as of similar magnitude. The costs of pro- 
duction of the highly desirable foods of animal origin are very much greater; 
so that, in times of economic stress, and as increase of population gradually 
overtakes the possible food supply, the terms upon which animal foods may 
be had becomes a matter of very great and of increasing importance. 

The objects of this project are (1) to determine the proper place of animal 
foods, as a group, in the human diet; (2) to establish the facts as to the specific 
nutritive and dietetic functions of meat, milk and eggs; and (3) to show the 
position and relationships of the several types of animal food production in 
the national system of agriculture. 
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The more detailed outline of desirable research under this project is 
divided between human nutrition and agriculture. Human nutrition 
includes: 


a. The place of animal foods in the diet, in infancy, childhood, maturity, 
reproduction, senescence, sickness, labor, war and sedentary life; limits of 
dietetic interchangeability of animal foods. 

This group of problems in practical human dietetics has always been and 
always will be. We have reached an age, however, in which progress in 
their solution is possible at rates vastly greater than in any earlier era; and 
these great problems must be kept constantly before research men in order 
that no opportunity may be overlooked for contributing to their solution 
through the undertaking of definite projects of properly limited scope. 

The necessary backgrounds for such researches, in the way of laboratories, 
groups of competent investigators, and institutions of various sorts pro- 
viding satisfactory groups of experimental subjects, are not uncommon; but 
men who are able and interested to organize and to conduct such investiga- 
tions, and who can command the necessary human coéperation, are rare. 
The more honor then to him who succeeds in this most important field of 
service. 

b. Nutritive values of animal foods as supplementary to other components 
of mixed diets. 

The superiority of animal foods, for supplementary purposes, varies much 
with the natural food habit of the kind of animal under observation. It is 
especially prominent with poultry. It is not so with herbivora. The desir- 
ability of experimenting with human beings directly, before drawing final 
conclusions, is obvious. 

c. Nutritive values of constituent compounds, especially the proteins, of 
foods of animal origin. 

The investigation of this group of problems, in the laboratory, with small 
animals as subjects, will throw much light, by inference, upon problems of 
human nutrition, and will afford valuable guidance in the planning of experi- 
ments with human beings as subjects. 

d. Healthfulness of animal foods, as affected by contamination and infection. 

More definite information is needed as to the viability of the pathogenic 
organisms which may be carried by foods of animal origin, as affected by the 
various methods of preparation and use. 

e. Composition of animal foods—amino acids, non-amino nitrogen, fats, 
phosphatids, inorganic compounds, vitamins; methods of separation and 
purification of constituent compounds. 

Immediate interest would attach to further determinations of the presence 
of vitamins in various meats and to the iron contents of the same. 
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The remaining sections of the outline are of great general interest. 
Though too long to be quoted here, they are worth study by any one 
interested in the problems of nutrition and the food supply. The con- 
cluding statement is as follows: 


The members of this sub-committee, individually, and the sub-committee, 
as such, have given especial attention to methods of experimentation in ani- 
mal nutrition. The sub-committee offers its codperation to any who may 
desire it, in the making of detailed plans for investigations in any of the fields 
suggested. 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in the Home. The hazards from 
carbon monoxide poisoning in the home are not at-all insignificant, yet 
they are probably disregarded by the average housewife. This poisonous 
gas is a natural component of practically all manufactured gases and it 
is formed when many common fuels burn only incompletely. ‘‘The 
greatest sources of danger in the home are flueless gas hot-water heaters 
and flueless gas heating stoves,”’ writes S. S. Wyer in an article discussing 
this subject.!. Gas used for household purposes is burned to carbon 
monoxide instead of carbon dioxide when combustion is incomplete as 
is the case whenever insufficient air is given it during burning or when the 
inner cone of a blue flame or the luminous part of a red flame impinges 
upon a cool surface or during the first few minutes of operation of any 
automatic water heater. 

The carbon monoxide which is formed is an extremely poisonous gas 
which cannot be detected by the senses, hence the insidiousness of its 
behavior. It destroys by combining with the hemoglobin of the blood 
for which it has enormous affinity and whose function as a carrier of 
oxygen to the tissues is in this way nullified. The symptoms accompany- 
ing its inhalation in mildly toxid quantities are a tired feeling, headache, 
nausea, palpitation of the heart, sleeplessness, and sometimes mental 
dullness. 

The possibility of carbon monoxide poisoning in the home can be re- 
duced to a minimum by discontinuing the use of flueless heaters of any 
kind but particularly of the sort likely to be burned for a prolonged period 
and in a closed room. 

SyB1L WoopRUFF. 


1 Wyer, S. S., Dangers from carbon monoxide poisoning in the home, Vocational Educ. 
Mag., 1923, 1: no. 8. 
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Playing House in New York City. If there are any children who 
have dreams of playing house, these dreams are coming true in one of 
the large schools in, New York City. Here the city has set aside a 
portion of the school which is a really, truly home, and the little girls 
who come here are doing their best to carry out all that homemaking 
stands for. Once a week they come prepared to spend part of their 
school day in their school home. That it is their very own cannot be 
gainsaid, because they have made it their own by their work. All the 
things which can be made in the home, like curtains, cushion covers, 
and runners, they have made. The napkins and dust cloths they 
hemmed; they painted and waxed the floors. They decided where and 
how to hang the pictures and they even painted some of the walls. 

This school home is divided into two parts: the laboratory or unit 
kitchen where the children learn to cook and clean, and the three room 
and bath apartment where the application of the work taught in the 
laboratory is carried out. 

The unit kitchen, in turn, is divided into two parts: a long table where 
the little girls are taught the lesson, and a separate kitchen in which 
they do the work alone the next week. There are three of these units. 
To keep the home idea well to the fore we call the units houses. Two 
families rent a house for the time they work in the laboratory, and 
while one family is in its house the other family is at the long table. 
The space between the table and the little houses we call Busy Street. 
Of course every good housekeeper keeps her home spotless and every 
good citizen sees to it that there is nothing on the street which should 
not be there. At the end of the day each family sets its garbage pail 
outside the door of the house and one of the other children plays gar- 
bage man. This is a very popular job. 

The classes are divided into families of four, and each family works 
for stars which are posted on Main Street, the entrance to the home- 
making department, where all who enter may see them. Sometimes the 
eyes of the little girls shine even more than the gold star which they 
have won. 

At the end of six weeks three families in the unit kitchens change 
places with three in the apartment. Here the playing house is com- 
plete and there does not have to be so much of the make-believe, for 
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there is a real little home with dining room, kitchen, bedroom, and 
bath. The children get meals, make the beds, clean the rooms, and 
take baths. They learn the essentials of plumbing and how to launder 
clothes. They have real tubs and a real roof where the clothes can 
get sun and fly merrily in the breeze. 

Sometimes the child who is bathing sings a song while she splashes 
in the water. And often when the oldest girls, who have the social end 
of the home as their special work, give a party they tell of many interest- 
ing things which they have carried out to their own homes. 

Once a term the class which is leaving gives a tea to the school faculty 
and to their parents. They are always very proud to show off their 
home and explain the easy housekeeping methods they have learned. 
They love to cook the food given at these times and to serve it. The 
visitors, in turn, like the sunny smile which accompanies the cup of tea 
or cookie which is offered them, and as many of the little girls in this 
section are of Italian parentage you know how sunny that smile can be. 

LucILLE OWEN, 
New York Public Schools. 


Practical Budgeteering. No course on home management would 
be considered complete without full consideration of the family plan of 
spending, or the budget, and of the household accounts necessary to 
keep a check on division of expenditures. But of a hundred families, 
how many really plan their income from year to year? The distaste 
for keeping household or personal accounts is well nigh-universal. 

To prepare future citizens in wise spending all of the cookery classes 
budget and keep accounts of foods purchased for lessons. The budget- 
average is $.03 per person per lesson. In rotation, committees of two 
do all marketing and accounting. 

On Monday the classes decide on menus, calculate amounts and kinds 
of foods needed, make out market orders, and discuss purchases for the 
week. At the end of each month all books are balanced; a record made 
of amount budgeted, amount spent, amount saved. These records are 
posted on bulletin boards. Comparisons are made and there is much 
keen competition. 

That there is interest is evident, for daily one may see a girl with an 
overloaded market basket, having made purchases at a non-delivery 
store that she might save pennies, or a girl carefully returning milk 
bottles. 
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At the end of the year, we shall have a permanent record of every 
penny received and expended, and we shall have learned through experi- 
ences sad and glad how to spend money wisely. 

Ruta 
High School, Marinette, Wis. 


Basement Laboratories. Iam interested in Miss Ferrabee’s discus- 
sion of basement laboratories in the April JouRNAL. We have base- 
ment laboratories in all our schools with the exception of the high school. 
Here the department was moved from a dark basement into a sunny old 
building at a very small expense. Only pretty curtains and a few plants 
were added to the equipment, but the atmosphere of the entire depart- 
ment was changed. 

There are many strong home economics departments with well equipped 
laboratories and teachers who are leaders in modern education for girls. 
May we not hear from those teachers, and others interested in training 
the girls of today? 

Louise T. MONTGOMERY, 
Supervisor of Household Arts, Public Schools, Auburn, N.Y. 


Meal Planning and Table Service. The work in meal planning 
and table service at Iowa State College is given in the senior year. This 
means that the students have had the courses in food preparation, 
marketing, nutrition, and dietetics with their related sciences. Many 
girls have also had advanced cookery, and experimental cookery. 

The course is developed on the family unit basis rather than that of a 
large group. Our service is adapted to the needs of the average mid- 
western home where there is little or no hired help. This means that 
our girls get practice in performing the duties of hostess, host, and 
daughter, since each unit of four prepares and serves to themselves a 
meal every class period. 

Since the course in meal planning comes as a climax to all other food 
work, we are able to devote all the time to combinations of foods, variety 
in menu, table service, organization of work, and the responsibilities of 
all who are seated at the table. This is a one-term course consisting of 
one lecture hour per week and two laboratory periods of two hours each. 

The type of service is similar to that used in our practice cottage. 
Each student is hostess for a family luncheon and a family dinner. 
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She plans, buys, and organizes. Special stress is laid on the “English” 
or “family style” of service. We aim to acquaint the students with the 
fundamentals of correct forms. 

In addition to this work, on every day family meals, which covers 
three-fourths of the course, the girls learn more formal service. They 
serve formal luncheon and a formal buffet luncheon to twenty or thirty 
guests. The class has an “At Home” for a few friends, and serves a 
tea to a much larger group. 

At the completion of this course, we feel that a student has gained 
confidence in her ability to be a real hostess on all occasions. 


SCORE CARD 
Dinner Luncheon 
Hostess Hostess 
Organization of time..... 10 Organization of time..... 10 
Organization of work.... 10 Organization of work.... 10 
Expense account........ 10 Expense account........ 10 
Order in kitchen........ 10 Appearance of table... . . 10 
30 Table service........... 20 
BPecccccesccese 10 Flavor of food.......... 10 
aaa Order in kitchen........ 10 
100 Grade—— EES 10 
Host — = 
100 Grade—— 
aughter table for this meal. 
Appearance of table..... 20 
Table service........... 80 
100 Grade—— 


N. Betu BAILeEy, 
Towa State College. 


Posture and Health in Industry. Investigations of the health and 
posture of women in various lines of industry have recently been sum- 
marized by the U. S. Public Health Service. Study of the health of such 
women has not progressed far enough to warrant much generalizing, but 
information is available regarding the effect of certain occupations on 
woman’s health. 
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In the matter of posture during work, although conclusive proof is 
lacking, the weight of opinion seems to be that serious injury may be 
caused by any work, the performance of which requires cramped, con- 
strained, or awkward posture. Less general and less positive is the 
opinion as to the effect of the work on the nervous systems, especially in 
women. 

Work that requires bent shoulders and dropping of the head compresses 
the chest and interferes with the breathing, and this alone leads to many 
ills. It also forces the ribs and all that they inclose down upon the 
abdomen and tends to displace its organs. Among other results this 
pressure causes a “folding in’’ of the wall of the abdomen along the belt 
line and the partial stoppage of material moving though the intestines, 
and this leads to constipation, diarrhea, nervousness, abnormal fatigue, 
and headaches. 

Work that requires a sideway “slouch” crowds the ribs between a low 
shoulder and a high hip on one side and expands them on the other side, 
interfering with the breathing and paving the way for tuberculosis. In 
girls and women this slouch also tends to displace other important 
organs. 

Such results may be prevented or lessened by change of work; for 
instance a change from work that requires stooping forward to work that 
requires reaching upward, or that requires a sideways slouch, or that re- 
quires no particular attitude. Such a change naturally involves a loss 
in speed, which for a time may cause serious money loss to a piece 
worker; but, especially in young girls, it will help to prevent ill health 
and possibly deformity. 

Proper chairs are also helpful. For instance, as sitting all day at one’s 
work is probably nearly as bad as standing all day, combination of chair 
and desk (or work bench) whose relative heights would permit one to work 
with equal ease whether standing or sitting may be advantageous. Many 
types of “proper” chairs have been designed; but, naturally, few or none 
of them seem to be fitted to all types of work. Certain factors seem, 
however, to be advisable in all chairs. 

All chairs, for instance, that are too high to permit the occupant’s feet 
to rest firmly on the floor, should be provided with a foot rest that would 
prevent the lower part of the legs from dangling and the upper part 
(thighs) from pressing against the edge of the chair; practically, this 
means that women should not be called upon to use chairs built for men. 
Rests for the back are also extremely helpful in lessening fatigue. 
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That the constant repetition of a movement does in time affect the 
nervous system is more than probable, but how importantly it affects it 
has not been established. Anderson, for instance, states that girl after 
girl in a cigarette packing factory was found when off duty to be con- 
stantly repeating the motions she made while at work; and insists that 
such tendencies should be investigated. 

The best preventives so far suggested seem to be the daily utilization of 
the forenoon and afternoon rest periods now in vogue in most factories 
either in complete rest or in exercising muscles not used in working time. 
When combined with periodic changes in occupation that call for changes 
in the muscles used such utilization should give effective help in prevent- 
ing serious troubles. 


Expenditures for Food. An experiment lasting through one and 
one-half years, performed at the Practice House of Michigan Agricultural 
College, gave the following data. The total amount spent for food was 
calculated and from that the percentage of cost of each class of food 
was worked out. 


MILK 
PROTEIN AND FATS SUGAR AND STAPLES 
CREAM 


per cent per cent per cent 

27 12 10 2.5 32 16 

27.5 14.8 9.4 7.6 30.1 11.7 
25 13 13 


13.6 


TT TT 26.5 13.3 


In all cases there were nine resident adults, and the expenditures for 
the meals were carefully controlled. There was about one-half as much 
cream and milk in these diets as would have been used in a child’s diet. 
One pint per person per day was allowed. The fat percentages are 
what would be expected. The sugar expenditure is not so high normally 
as in the case of Groups II and III. In these groups more candy was 
prepared at home, which lessened the amount usually purchased outside. 
Irma H. Gross, 
Resident Instructor, Mich. Agr. College. 
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The Health of the Run-About Child. By 
Wituram Patmer Lvcas, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923, pp. 229. $1.75. 

“The journey from the mother’s lap to 
the school gate”’ is the way the author defines 
the period of the child’s life he considers in 
this book,—a journey, as Doctor Lucas 
shows, fraught with many possibilities for 
good or ill to the child, and one for which the 
average mother has far too little reliable 
guidance. 

Dr. Lucas begins his advice regarding the 
precautions to be taken on this journey by 
going back several generations and point- 
ing out that every human creature has an 
“unchangeable past,’ upon which as a 
foundation his training must be built, 
recognizing that hereditary characteristics 
may be held in check or developed if parents 
recognize them early enough for what they 
are and face them squarely. 

In the following chapters the author 
describes the course of growth and develop- 
ment in a normal child and gives particular 
instructions for his physical care, his food, 
his play time, his habits, and some of the 
mental snags he may meet. There is a 
chapter on common diseases of childhood, 
with particular emphasis upon methods of 
preventing them. 

The author writes in a delightfully col- 
loquial style and his sympathy with the 
perplexities of the parent and his sound 
common-sense in meeting them will greatly 
commend this book to mothers. In this 
regard “The Health of the Run-about Child” 
is a notable and delightful contrast to some 
other books written by physicians where 
the desire to be emphatic makes them so 
didactic as almost to offend. Dr. Lucas 
takes pains to disarm this particular criti- 
cism at the outset by announcing that he 
realizes the limitations of the busy parent 
in the use of books. However, one feels on 


reading the discussions that it was a pity 
the author did not more consciously select a 
definite audience to which to address his dis- 
cussions. The book as it stands will please a 
limited audience only: one comprised of the 
most intelligent parents, well-read teachers, 
public-health nurses, and social workers, and 
a sprinkling of physicians. But it is not all 
that any one of these classes will need. A 
few mothers will read and use it with great 
effect, but for the average mother it is far 


. too technical on the one side, and not 


sufficiently detailed in its practical directions 
on the other, to be of the best use. Nor 
will trained professional persons find it 
quite full enough or even quite technical 
enough for their purposes. Possibly some 
of the chapters were written primarily for 
class-room use, for the purpose of presenting 
a main outline of the facts and stimulating 
further inquiry by students, rather than for 
the direct use of the groups suggested in the 
prefaces. 

But in spite of this, there is much in the 
book to commend it to wide reading. The 
mother will find it of help, particularly in the 
section on food, pages 130 to 168, where a 
carefully worked out list of meals will afford 
a practical guide to the selection of the 
child’s daily food. Also in the chapter 
called “Things that usually happen,” the 
practical comments on the matter of child- 
hood illnesses will be of great help in those 
dark hours when the baby or the little 
child is sick. 

The humanness and the informal tone of 
this book will please all readers and will 
make them wish that the author had under- 
taken a series of smaller books, in which he 
could take up more fully and with greater 
detail the material which inevitably in a 
book of this size must be enormously 


curtailed. 
Mrs. Max WEST. 
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The Standard of Living. By NEWELL 
Howitanp ComisH. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. 340. $2.00. 

We welcome every attempt to place before 
our people studies of facts and statistics that 
bear on living conditions in city and country. 
Reliable books that offer such information 
are few in number and fewer still are those 
whose data are in such shape that they can 
be put to immediate use. 

Professor Comish seems to have had 
practical, everyday needs in mind. It may 
be said that the average intelligent reader 
will find nothing in the book beyond his 
or her comprehension although there are 
chapters that present economic laws under 
their formidable names, as The Law of 
Want Expansion, the Law of Increased, 
Stationary and Diminishing Utility, and 
the Law of Least Social Costs. 

A wide range of practical information is 
presented. The three chapters on buying: 
Buying goods directly from farmers, Buying 
goods from middlemen, and Buying goods 
codperatively, contain valuable and up- 
to-date additions to our knowledge. Co- 
operative buying is presented as a subject 
of growing importance. The chapter on 
advertising should be in the hands of every 
buyer. Some of the figures are startling. 
“One billion dollars is annually spent in the 
United States for advertising, a sum greater 
than is expended on all other forms of 
education. In 1910 the American Tobacco 
Trust spent $11,000,000 for advertising, 
the Royal Baking Powder Company for 
many years expended $750,000 annually for 
this purpose. The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange spent in 1919, $500,000.” 

As to the effect of advertisements on the 
choice made by the buyer, the Chicago 
Tribune reports as the result of an investi- 
gation that of 30,000 housekeepers who pur- 
chased certain food products, 36 per cent 
were influenced by advertising, 55 per cent 
by retailers, and 6 per cent by friends. This 
left 3 per cent who purchased on the basis 
of their own reason. The author announces 
that advertising has come to stay. We are 
left to the adoption of the old Roman 
doctrine, “Caveat emptor”—let the buyer 
beware. 
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Some chapters, as that on Investments in 
Farm Lands in the United States, hardly 
come under the title of the book. It would 
seem that the boundaries of the subject are 
not yet defined. More or less material of 
the kind here gathered together might be 
used without disturbing the unity of the 
plan. There are many valuable tables and 
at last we have data drawn from the 1920 
census. 

Mary Hinman ABEL. 


Funeral Management and Costs. A World 
Survey of Burial and Cremation. By 
Quincy C. Down. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1921, pp. 295. Price 
$3.00. 

This very interesting book opens up a 
new field, hitherto little studied. To quote 
from the preface written by Graham Taylor, 
“Here is a man who steps in between 
bereaved hearts and the business of burial 
which they are all too unimformed and 
distraught intelligently to transact;. 
between the solitude of sorrow and the in- 
trusion of commercialized appeals to vulgar 
vanity; . . . between commercial greed 
without and the law of the land which might 
at least protect from extortion.” 

The book is written by a clergymen who 
had seen the importance of reducing burial 
costs for the poor, but he saw that he must 
deal broadly with this subject and he has 
given great attention to its historical aspect 
and to foreign customs. In addition to 
personal study of the subject in foreign 
countries he sent out questionnaires to 
American consuls and to missionaries, and 
the amount of valuable information which 
he has brought together is amazing. 

The subjects covered include Costs of 
Last Illness and Burial, The Undertakers 
Trade, Cemeteries and their Management, 
and many other topics. Benefit societies 
and industrial insurance are not too far 
afield to be treated. 

An interesting chapter on cremation 
shows that this method of disposing of the 
dead is growing slowly but surely in all 
countries, and it certainly has the author’s 
sympathy. He quotes the late Sir Henry 
Thompson, “No dead body is ever placed 
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in the soil without polluting the earth, the 
air, and the water above and about it.” 
The author recommends the municipal 
management of burial to prevent the exploi- 
tation of any class of people whether rich 
or poor, the fixed schedule of prices offering 
a classified service from which there is no 
deviation. 
Mary Hinman ABEL. 


A Suggestive Budget for Families of Small 
Income. Prepared by the Home Eco- 
nomics Committee of the Associated 
Charities, Cleveland, Ohio. Price 25 
cents. 

In the first paragraph of the foreword 
of this pamphlet Mr. James F. Jackson, 
General Secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Cleveland, makes the statement, “By 
wisely administered relief, we mean relief 
that is adequate; relief that is given on a 
health and not existence basis; relief so 
given that it will tend to the development 
of character and will not undermine the 
desire for self support.” This thought and 
aim predominate in “A Suggestive Budget 
for Families of Small Income.” 
fw All phases of the minimum budget are 
considered in detail. Complete lists are 
given for food and clothing for individuals 
of all ages, operating expenses and shelter 
are fully discussed, and advancement is 
not neglected. 

In concluding, ““A Weekly Budget to be 
used as a Guide” is given and here the 
budget is divided into two main divisions, 
individual and group expenses, under each 
of which are listed the various items with 
prices so that a case worker by substituting 
current or local prices could easily arrive at 
a working basis for giving relief in any special 
case. 
The pamphlet is clear, concise, and most 
suggestive and should be valuable, not only 
to the case worker who deals with dependent 
families, but also to anyone interested in 
adjusting small incomes to meet the needs 
of self-supporting families and individuals. 

J. MacLeop, 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cotton—The Universal Fiber. Silk—The 
Queen of Fabrics. Wool—The World’s 
Comforter. Three volumes by W. D. 


Darsy. Published by Dry Goods 
Economist, New York City, 1922. $1.50 
per volume. 


Since the three books here listed follow 
the same plan it will suffice to consider in 
detail the one on wool which is slightly 
longer than either of the others. 

This volume contains “‘a survey of the 
wool industry from the raw material to the 
finished product, including descriptions of 
manufacturing and marketing methods and 
a dictionary of wool fabrics.” 

The excellent illustrations are photo- 
graphs which have been accented to show 
details of the processes in the manufacturing 
of wool. They stand out as a valuable 
feature of the book. 

The author has presented in a clear, 
straightforward way, the leading facts about 
the wool industry. A chapter on the Manu- 
facturing and Use of Shoddy explains this 
much-misunderstood product. Mohair, 
alpaca, and other fibers are treated briefly. 
The book closes with a dictionary of wool 
fabrics. The definitions given contain reli- 
able information, but the list is by no means 
complete for the staple wool materials. 

In addition to the features given above, 
the books on cotton and silk each contain 
a chapter called “From Mill to Retail 
Store” in which the steps in the distribution 
of the products are explained. 

The books lack an index. They contain 
no bibliography and the omission of para- 
graph headings makes the reading somewhat 
difficult. To one having a background of 
textile knowledge, the information given 
here would be very acceptable. The casual 
reader, however, is likely to find the pages 
too solid to arouse his interest. 

The books are recommended as valuable 
reference for students in colleges and normal 
schools and for all teachers of textiles and 
clothing. 

Grace G. DENNY, 
University of Washington. 
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What to Eat in Health and Disease. By 
Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D., Associate in 
Physiological Chemistry, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1923. $2.00. 

This book represents an attempt to present 
in popular language directions for planning a 
dietary most suitable for the well and for 
certain diseased conditions. The twelve 
chapters are headed—What to Eat; What to 
Eat: Some Common Foods; What to Eat: 
The Planning of Meals; What to Eat: The 
Nursing Mother; What to Eat: Infant 
Feeding; Vegetarianism; Overweight and 
Underweight; Constipation; Diseases Due 
to Faulty Diet; Diet in Digestive Disorders; 
Diet in Some Common Diseases; The Diges- 
tive Tube. 

The treatment of the numerous topics 
necessary for a discussion of these titles must 
necessarily be of the briefest. The keynote 
to the discussion is the wisdom of planning 
the daily diet so as to include liberal amounts 
of milk, leafy vegetables, and raw foods, 
which is essentially that which the reviewer 
has formulated as the simplest general direc- 
tion which one can use in the way of general 
advice regarding diet. The treatment of 
the subject is conservative, and in the main 
presents only ideas which are accepted 
generally by authorities in nutrition. There 
are a few statements the soundness of which 
the reviewer questions, as, for example, the 
statement on page 39, “A nourishing food 
ice cream undoubtedly is; but the excessive 
quantities of it that most of us consume, 
containing as it does large amounts of sugar 
and flavoring material, coupled with a 
quality of product which often is very 
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indifferent, leads to much intestinal 
disorder. 

The suggestions regarding diet under 
special conditions are limited to the most 
general directions and sample menus for 
one day. It is apparent that the author 
hopes that his readers will supplement the 
material which he presents by further read- 
ing, since at the end of each chapter a list of 
reference works is provided. 

The book is illustrated with photographs 
of eight widely known investigators in the 
field of nutrition. In the opinion of the 
reviewer several of these photographs do 
not add much to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

E. V. McCottvm, 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University 


Cooking for Profit. By Atice BRapLey. 
Chicago: Amer. School of Home Econ., 
1922, pp. 285. $3.00. 

In “Cooking for Profit” Alice Bradley has 
outlined the means whereby men or women 
can commercialize food in any of its phases. 
Miss Bradley has taken great pains to 
make her book helpful to the greatest 
possible number of persons. The book 
covers the engineering, salesmanship, mer- 
chandizing, and financing of the preparation 
for sale of food in quantity, such as the 
space of the home kitchen will permit; or by 
means of catering; or in such specially 
prepared places, as tea rooms, cafeterias, or 
lunch rooms. 

A great deal of very valuable information 
for everyone who is doing quantity cookery 
is contained in this well-organized book. 

GODFREY. 
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CALIFORNIA 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
It is with deep regret that Southern Cali- 
fornia is to lose Dr. Isabel Bevier at the 
close of the college year. Because of ill- 
ness in her family in the East, Dr. Bevier has 
severed her connection with the University 
of California at Los Angeles. She will be 
greatly missed, not only by the entire faculty 
of the University, where she was an impor- 
tant figure, but by the home economics 
teachers of the Southland and numberless 
warm friends in various circles. 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Home Economics 
Department at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and it is the first year in 
which its graduates receive a Univer- 
sity degree. The Southern section of the 
Home Economics Association of California 
helped the department to celebrate the 
occasion by holding its regular monthly 
meeting at the University on Home-coming 
Day in May. More than two hundred 
teachers were present. The program con- 
sisted of a very interesting address on 
Methods in Teaching Home Economics, by 
Alice Bradley, of Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College, and a most inspiring 
message of farewell by Miss Bevier. A 
buffet luncheon. prepared by the food classes, 
was served on the balcony. 


During the past year the Home Economics 
Department has codperated with the 
Health Department of the city schools in 
conducting health classes for undernourished 
children at the Lockwood school. These 
classes have been taught by home economics 
students from the University, under the 
supervision of Florence Churton who will 
discuss the work in a forthcoming issue of 
the 


At the Social Service Conference of Cali- 
fornia, held recently at Yosemite, health 
charts and posters made by the home 
economics students of the University were 
exhibited. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A “Better Homes” Campaign in Wash- 
ington was inaugurated on June 4, the first 
day of the Shriners’ annual convention. The 
celebration was at the model house which was 
formally opened by President Harding. The 
house, of which Mr. Donn Barber was the 
architect, is a modified reproduction of the 
Long Island birth-place of John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘““Home Sweet Home” 
and was built for temporary use just south 
of the Treasury. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs undertook the general man- 
agement of the enterprise, and representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and of several women’s organizations se- 
lected the equipment according to their ideas 
of what is most desirable for a moderate- 
priced, convenient, comfortable, and taste- 
ful home. The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, especially through its Housing Bureau, 
was also interested in the general enterprise. 
A tablet in the ha!! acknowledged the codper- 
ation of the manufacturers and dealers who 
had participitated in the erection and fur- 
nishing of the building, the idea of which 
originated with Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
of The Delineator. 

Miss Hafford, the Resident Director of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
presented the key to Mr. Harding who, in 
accepting it, delivered what is probably the 
first home economics address by a President 
of the United States. The following quota- 
tions seem especially significant to home 
economists: 

“Tt is not so much the problem of housing 
as it is the problem of increasing the home 
comforts, of devising new conveniences, of 
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expanding that understanding of domestic 
science which must make for the improve- 
mentofAmericanhomes. . . . . 

“We have too often overlooked the fact 
that after all the greatest single industry in 
America is the management of the American 
home, where 20,000,000 women toil every 
day of the year; 18,000,000 of these women 
doing their own work without help. There 
is no other activity or industry comparable 
to this, in the numbers employed, the effort 
devoted to it, or the importance of its prod- 
ucts; nor, in the significance of the spiritual 
forces that envelop it. 

“Tt is only a few years ago that this prob- 
lem of deliberately developing better homes 
received its first consideration in the estab- 
lishment of departments of home economics 
in some of our universities. Since then 
training in homemaking has become a feature 
of our educational system, but it should have 
wider projection. The problem of better 
equipment of the home, from the viewpoint of 
economy in labor and effort, has received all 
too little attention. We have attached 
importance to making better-looking homes, 
to providing for home ownership; but this 
movement is designed to advance the crea- 
tion of homes which require less effort in 
management, of homes equipped in better 
taste, of homes which leave to women who 
must manage them a wider opportunity, 
a greater range of privilege for social and 
spiritual improvement.” 

After his address, the President and Mrs. 
Harding inspected the house and on their 
departure it was thrown open to the public. 
It remained open for two weeks and some one 
of the home economics women in Washington 
acted as hostess each day and explained any 
points on which visitors wished information. 

Bureau of Home Economics. A group 
of home economics workers were invited to 
meet on June 12 and 13 at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to discuss plans and a 
program of work for the new bureau estab- 
lished July first. The meetings were in the 
office of Dr. E. D. Ball, Director of Scientific 
Research. Miss Sweeny represented the 
American Home Economics Association. 
The others in attendance were: Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Ruth Wardall, Dr. Helen Thomp- 
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son, Dr. Ruby Green Smith, Edna White, 
and Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. No definite 
program was adopted but it was the opinion of 
the group that the work of the proposed re- 
seaich bureau should be divided among the 
following subjects: food and nutrition, clothing 
and textiles, economics (including household 
management), equipment, eugenics (heredity 
and environment, including child care), 
art in the home (including the physical and 
psychological laws of color, line, and form). 

Neighborhood Motion Pictures. The 
Board of Education of Washington and the 
Public Service and Educational Depart- 
ment of the Crandall Theatres have been 
codperating in an interesting experiment 
with motion pictures as an aid to education. 
One afternoon each week the students of the 
grade schools located in the Northwest, 
Southwest, and Southeast sections of 
Washington are assembled in the several 
Crandall neighborhood theatres. The pro- 
grams include a one-reel picture having to do 
with Americanization, patriotism, geogra- 
phy, or history, and an explanatory address 
delivered by an official of our Government, 
a representative of a foreign government, or 
one of the teachers. The pictures thus far 
shown have been selected from those owned 
by our Government, except that on a few 
occasions pictures owned by foreign govern- 
ments have been used. Both the school 
authorities and the theatre officials are 
enthusiastic about the experiment and look 
on it as the beginning of the use of the 
neighborhood motion picture theatres as 
community centers. The Stanley Theatres 
in Philadelphia are reported as contemplating 
a similar program, and it is probable that 
other theatres throughout the country will 
follow this example. 

Home Economics Pageant. The pageant, 
“ America’s Gifts to the Old World,”’ by H. 
W. Atwater and C. F. Langworthy, a 
publication of the Richards Memorial 
Fund, was presented on May 31 by the 
students of the O Street Vocational School 
(colored). The costumes were designed 
and made by members of the clothing class 
and showed imagination, taste, and great 
ingenuity in the use of inexpensive materials, 
notably crepe paper. Some of the tableau 
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effects gave evidence of real artistic feeling. 
Indian and African melodies and dances were 
introduced which added greatly to the 
interest of the audience. 

Office of Home Economics. Odessa Dow, 
formerly of the Research Department of the 
Standard Oil Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Elizabeth Cook Tisdale 
have been appointed to the scientific staff of 
the Office of Home Economics, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


IDAHO 


The Idaho Home Economics Association 
completed affiliation last month with a 
membership of 66. The organization, at 
the present time, is composed largely of 
teachers in home economics, institutional 
managers, dietitions and extension workers. 
Next year we hope to have a membership 
campaign for homemakers. Gladys Brane- 
gan, Regional Director for the west central 
states, visited the Home Economics Depart- 
ment during the month of April and assisted 
the department in completing plans for 
affiliation. 

University of Idaho. The Home 
Department had complete charge of the 
costuming for “The Light on the Moun- 
tains,” pageant of Idaho history, which was 
staged June 9th. On Campus Day one 
hundred and fifty of the dancing costumes 
were made by the clothing classes. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Two members of 
the home economics faculty became charter 
members of the League of Over-Seas Women 
which was organized at a luncheon, May 5, in 
Des Moines. Winifred Tilden, who was in 
Y. W. C. A. work, was made vice-president 
for Iowa. Eda Lord Murphy and Lois 
Pammell, a senior student in architecture, 
also attended the meeting. 


Eva Chang, a Chinese student at the 
University of Missouri, visited the college 
recently and was greatly interested in 
home economics. She was entertained 
both by the Y. W. C. A. and Theta Sigma 
Phi of which she is a member. 
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Arrangements for the Cosmopolitan Club 
Banquet made up of foreign students, 
American members and their guests, were 
made by Viola Bell of the home economics 
faculty. President R. A. Pearson and Dean 
Anna E. Richardson were the principal 
speakers. It is highly desirable that foreign 
students studying in this country be given 
opportunities to know about home economics 
so that a larger number of young women from 
other countries may become interested in it. 


A Memorial Service for Mrs. Welch, 
Iowa State’s pioneer in home economics, was 
held in the college cemetery on May 20. 


A conference on Vocational Education was 
held at the Iowa Staté College June 12 to 
July 7. This conference gave state super- 
visors of home economics and members of 
teacher-training staffs an opportunity to 
discuss fundamental problems of vocational 
education, child care and training, and to 
study the analysis of homemaking as a basis 
for a course of study. Mabel Campbell, 
Alma Binzel, Professor W. H. Lancelot of 
Iowa State College, and Dean Anna E. 
Richardson had charge of the work, which 
receives graduate credit. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland Home Economics Asso- 
ciation held its spring meeting in Baltimore, 
with an attendance of two hundred. Mary 
Sweeney, the Executive Secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
spoke on the programs of work that other 
states are organizing. As a result, Mary- 
land began its program of work, by appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate home eco- 
nomics courses, with a view to making a 
uniform state course of study. It was de- 
cided to interview the State Superintendent 
of Schools concerning the possibility ot a full 
time State Supervisor of Home Economics. 
A committee was appointed to codperate 
with other state organizations in promoting 
home economics. 

Martha Van Rensselaer, Head of the 
Home Economics Department, Cornell Uni- 
versity, gave a talk on “The Home and its 
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Furnishings.” Helen Goodspeed, Dean of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, suggested many ways for the “Im- 
provement of Teachers in Service.” 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
an exhibit of new books, loaned by the 
publishers, and an exhibit of copyrighted 
posters made by Nelly Grady, under the 
direction of Dr. E. V. McCollum, to illus- 
trate “Diet in Deficiency Diseases.” The 
meeting adjourned in time for those attend- 
ing to visit Dr. McCollum’s nutrition labora- 
tory, at the School of Hygiene, Johns 
Hopkins University. On the whole the 
meeting was a most enthusiastic one, and 
was well attended. 

Maryland enters its second year of afiili- 
ation with 121 members. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Agricultural College. The new 
tea room on the campus is a harbinger of 


big things in the work for next year. A 
course will be offered which will make it 
possible for girls to specialize in institutional 
management. The subject matter will be 
presented entirely from the point oi view of 
the institutional manager and the student 
will be given an opportunity to apply the 
knowledge vained in a practical way, thus 
helping them to launch themselves in the 
business world. 

This tea room has had an interesting 
development. It was first started by the 
Alumni Association as a money-making 
scheme to help furnish the Practice House. 
When the Practice House Fund was com- 
pleted the association turned over the 
equipment in the tea house to the Home 
Economics Department to be used as a 
laboratory for tea room management. The 
building was renovated and one of the 
student classes in the Art Department 
planned the decorations. 

A course was then offered in tea room 
management which consists of a lecture 
period in which the girls discuss the problems 
of the tea room and laboratory periods spent 
in the practical work. This work is so 
rotated that each girl will have an oppor- 
tunity to do the various duties. These girls 
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also have charge of the high school lunch in 
East Lansing. 

Institutional management is one of the 
broadest fields a home economics girl can 
enter as it includes the application of the 
principles of art, nutrition, cooking, house- 
keeping, economics and sociology. 

Vocational Home Economics. A new 
departure in vocational home economics has 
resulted from a conference of representatives 
from the home economics departments of 
Michigan, held at Michigan Agricultural 
College, April 20 and 21. 

This conference was planned by Emma P. 
Garrison and Mrs. Josephine Hart Fogle, 
both of the Teacher Training Department 
of M. A. C., for the purpose of discussing the 
problems which confront those who have 
the responsibility of training home economics 
teachers in the colleges and normal schools. 

The conference was divided into four dis- 
cussion periods: 

1. Course of Study for College Teacher 
Training Departments, led by Lenna 
Cooper of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
School of Home Economics. 

2. Possibilities in the Use of the Home 
Project in the Practice School, led by Mrs. 
Fogle of M. A. C. 

3. Sources and Use of Illustrative 
Material, led by Miss Moore and Miss Blair 
of Kalamazoo Normal. 

4. Amount of Observation Required and 
Where it Should be Given, led by Florence 
Lytle, Ypsilanti College. 

A tea was served at the Practice House 
on Friday afternoon in honor of the con- 
ference visitors, other guests being the 
resident and extension home economics 
faculty and vocational senior students. 
Miss Freegard, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Home Economics, entertained Friday 
evening at dinner. Saturday noon the 
visitors were guests at a delightful luncheon 
served by institutional management students 
in the new tea room on the campus. 

Although this was the first meeting of its 
kind ever held in this state it was met with 
much enthusiasm by all home economics 
departments and was found very helpful, 
filling a long felt need—an opportunity to 
discuss and consider new developments and 
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problems in teacher-training work. It was 
therefore unanimously voted to hold con- 
ferences of this kind three or four times a 
year in the future. 


The Home Economics Club was organized 
at the Mississippi State College for Women 
in October, 1922. The purpose of this club, 
as stated in its constitution, is “‘to bring 
the girls and the teachers of the department 
closer together, to further their interest in 
home economics, and to establish more 
public interest in our department.” The 
executive cabinet of the club consists of a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, a representative from each class, 
and a faculty advisor. All girls majoring in 
home economics and all instructors in the 
department are eligible for membership in 
the club. The club meets regularly once 
each month at the Practice Home. This 
meeting is usually both educational and 
social; home economics workers are invited 
to address the club, and games are played 
and refreshments served. These meetings 
serve to stimulate greater interest in home 
economics, to acquaint the girls with the 
larger phase of the work, and also prove 
to be a source of pleasure and recreation. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. A beautiful 
outdoor playlet, ““A Masque of Conserva- 
tion,” written by Costance D’Arcy Mackay, 
was produced by the students and faculty of 
the Home Economics Department on 
May 5. The pageant was in charge of 
Alice Bradt. The performers were students 
who wore costumes designed, dyed, and 
made in the department. They represented 
dryads, river-gods, raindrops, Goddess of 
Conservation, Goddess of the Forest, and 
were indeed charming in a beautiful wooded 
setting on the campus. A pageant of this 
type is given annually and its purpose is to 
embody the ideals of the department as to 
beauty of thought and design. 


On Home Economics Day, May 4, at 
Teachers’ College High School, University 
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of Nebraska, mothers, friends, teachers, and 
schoolmates were entertained in various 
ways. The program consisted largely of 
musical numbers and a playlet. “The 
Rightly Dressed,” “The Wrongly Dressed,” 
“The Wreck,” “The Home Economics 
Girl,” were demonstrated in song by the 
Related Art Class. The Home Economics 
Class set forth their ideals of health and 
homemaking through the humor and 
dramatic effects of the playlet, “ Mother’s 
Wise and Foolish Children.” 

After the program, the guests viewed the 
work of the department which was on 
display. Luncheon was served at noon by 
the students. Jellies, marmalades, and 
conserves were sold and a picture will be 
purchased for the department with the 
money earned. 


The home economics faculty of the 
University recently entertained the mem- 
bers of the senior class of the Department. 
A delicious dinner was planned, prepared, 
and served by the sophomore foods students. 
Later in the evening the faculty put on 
several skits, take-offs on the students. The 
girls responded with a take-off on the faculty. 


A Better Homes Exhibit was held in the 
City Auditorium in Lincoln, May 15-19. 
This proved to be a profitable study for 
public school children as well as for Uni- 
versity students. Many rooms were set up 
and furnished by the merchants of Lincoln, 
and excellent lectures on house furnishing 
were delivered. Evelyn Hansen, of the 
Extension Department of the University of 
Chicago, was there and gave a series of talks 
which included: How to Dress Well on a 
Moderate Income; The Secret of Being Well 
Dressed; The Importance of Accessories in 
Dress; Color Harmony and Type Dressing; 
Reducing Size Through Proper Dress. 
Miss Hanson visited the schools also and 
made several talks. 


Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Fund, Chicago, gave a three 
weeks course on nutrition in the summer 
school at the University, beginning May 5. 
Graduate and undergraduate students were 
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eligible to the course, and graduate credit 
was given to graduate students. 

At the close of her work in Lincoln, Dr. 
Hedger gave a series of lectures at Omaha 
University under the direction of Charlotte 
Townsend, Supervisor of Public Health. 


Beulah Coon, Matilda Peters, Alice 
Bradt and Beth Rutherford of the home 
economics faculty of the University will 
attend summer school at Columbia 
University. 


Nebraska was again privileged to send 
two students, Tillie Saxton and Miriam 
Williams, to the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Eastern Arts Convention. The meeting 
of the Household Arts Section of the Eastern 
Arts Association held in Providence, May 3rd 
and 4th, was most pleasantly opened by an 
attractive spring luncheon served by Rose 
Loetzer, head of the Domestic Science 
Department of the Providence Technical 
High School. The program for the after- 
noon, arranged by the chairman, Lucy H. 
Pierce, head of the Domestic Art Depart- 
ment of the Providence Technical High 
School, began by a word of welcome from 
Antoinette Roof, president of the New 
England Home Economics Association, and 
from Ruth Cumming, president of the 
Rhode Island Association. 

Augustus H. Fiske, Ph.D., chief chemist of 
the Rumford Chemical Works, gave a talk 
on the history of baking-powders and their 
chemical constituents. 

Frances Zuill, Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Baltimore, gave a 
spirited and earnest paper on Newer Con- 
ceptions in Home Economics Education. 
She challenged her co-workers to prove the 
worth of home economics in the school 
system, assuring them these courses were a 
big expense and that their place in the 
curricula of our schools was by no means 
fixed. In answer to the question of what a 
school is for she gave two aims,—the first, to 
teach subjects necessary for leisure as well 
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as work; and the second, to develop 
appreciation. 

Blanche I. Haddow of the Homemak- 
ing Department of the New York public 
schools explained the courses in homemaking 
in the New York City grade schools and 
exhibited many attractive devices used in 
teaching right use of leisure and what may 
be accomplished in technique and appre- 
ciation of various branches of homemaking. 

Martha Van Rensselaer of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in a thought-provoking address in 
housefurnishing courses for high school girls, 
showed the possible and helpful codperation 
with other courses and urged the need of 
cultivating appreciation that homemakers 
may make wise choices. She claimed that 
home furnishings should be both artistic 
and convenient. As the homes in which 
children grow up are a formative influence in 
their lives the business of home economics 
teachers is to see right ideals implanted. 
She brought out the connection between the 
art and home economics teachers by stating 
that home economics is the life side of art 
and that it is the business of the teacher of 
home economics to provide the application 
of art to right living. 

Massachusetts State Home Economics 
Association. Massachusetts home econom- 
ics devotees recently found themselves 
in a peculiar situation, theirs being the only 
one of the six New England states not 
entitled to a representative on the Council of 
the American Home Economics Association. 

We had not failed to be reasonably good 
home economists for we had three active 
home economics associations operating in 
the State, but we had no séale association! 
To formulate plans to overcome this diffi- 
culty the following committee was ap- 
pointed: Antoinette Roof, New England 
H. E. Association; Alice L. Harris, Wor- 
cester County H. E. Association; Agnes 
Houston Craig, Connecticut Valley H. E. 
Association; Mrs. Lottie A. Leach, Chairman 
of the Home Extension Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Second Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

This committee sent a call to organizations 
and individuals interested in home economics 
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to meet in Worcester on April twenty-first 
for the purpose of forming a Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association. The com- 
mittee felt that a state association was 
needed not only for the purpose of affiliation 
and representation with A. H. E. A. but 
also to promote and maintain professional 
loyalty, and to assist in codrdinating the 
various interests in the State that are at 
work on home problems. 

Almost a hundred people answered the 
call. The meeting was held in the beautiful 
David Hale Fanning Trade School for Girls. 
Antoinette Roof presided. She told of the 
events leading up to the desire for a State 
Home Economics Association and the steps 
whicd had already been taken. Dr. Alice 
Blood, President of the A. H. E. A., whom 
we are proud to have as a charter member, 
spoke on the need for a State Home Eco- 
nomics Association, pointing out what affli- 
ation with the A. H. E. A. should mean. 
The vote to form a Massachusetts State 
Home Economics Association was unani- 
mous. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mildred C. Thomas, Home 
Demonstration Agent for the Worcester 
County Extension Service; First Vice- 
president, Amy Facht, Director of Voca- 
tional Training, Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, and Simmons College, 
Boston; Second Vice-president, Mrs. Robert 
Shaw, League of Women Voters, Worcester; 
Secretary, Olga Grizzle, Instructor of Home 
Economics, Central High School, Spring- 
field; Treasurer, Elizabeth Burbank, Direc- 
tor of the Girls’ Trade School, Worcester; 
State Councilor, Agnes Houston Craig, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Springfield; 
Alternate State Councilor, Lucille Reynolds, 
Director of Home Extension Service, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

The following were appointed a committee 
to draw up a constitution in accord with that 
of the A. H. E. A.: Chairman, S. Maria 
Elliot, Boston, formerly of Simmons College; 
Roxanna Elliot, Head of Home Economics, 
Girls’ Trade School, Worcester; A. Caro 
Balcom, Instructor of Home Economics, 
Technical High School, Springfield. 
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Cornell University. Senior Night, which 
was celebrated this year on May 3ist, has 
become a home economics tradition which 
grows increasingly significant as time goes 
on. In 1914, when the seniors in home 
economics felt the desire to establish a 
tradition for the classes which were to 
follow them, it was suggested that they 
kindle a flame that might inspire all suc- 
ceeding classes—a fire of loyalty to high 
ideals and home economics. A newcandle 
is lighted each year as an emblem of such an 
ever-living aspiration purpose. The candle- 
stick used was especially designed and 
wrought for the occasion by one of the best 
silversmiths in this country, Arthur Stone 
of Gardner, Massachusetts. The ceremonies 
include a symbolic march which was 
developed by Mrs. Frances Park Mills of 
Syracuse. The figures are representative of 
codperation in effort, pursuit of knowledge, 
search for wisdom, and the steady march 
of progress. Lighted lanterns, designed 
for the occasion by Bunkio Metzuke, a 
Japanese artist, are borne by each one in the 
march as symbols of knowledge. A perma- 
nent record of the class with extra pages on 
which to write the future history of each girl 
is left with the School of Home Economics 
in a book designed each year by the students 
of the bookbinding class in Sophie Newcomb 
College, New Orleans. 

The courses in home economics given in 
the summer session, July 7th to August 17th, 
are planned to meet the needs of teachers in 
rural schools, high schools, and colleges. 
In the foods department two introductory 
courses will be given, one in dietetics and 
one in nutrition of children. The clothing 
department will give two introductory 
courses in clothing and textiles, and courses 
in constructive costume design, commercial 
clothing instruction, and elementary milli- 
nery. A three-hour household management 
course will be given. 

Assistant Professors Flora M. Thurston, 
Ellen A. Reynolds, and Adelaide Spohn, and 
Alice Blinn will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association. 
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Anna E. Richardson, Dean of the Home 
Economics Division of Iowa State College, 
was at the School of Home Economics on 
May 25th. She came at the request of 
President Pearson’ to study the home 
economics building and equipment at 
Cornell, since her division is to have a new 
building. 

Addition to Grace Dodge Building. 
Teachers College has begun the construc- 
tion of a seven story addition to the Grace 
Dodge Building, which is the laboratory 
building for household arts and related 
practical sciences under the Faculty of 
Practical Arts. This extension, together 
with other floor space which wil! be released 
in the old building by the removal of the 
library and administration offices to the new 
library building, also now under construc- 
tion, will provide much needed space for the 
advanced students of household arts, nutri- 
tion, biochemistry, household engineering, 
sanitation, and nursing education. 

Floor A, will be equipped as a modern 
kitchen and store rooms. Floor B, will have 
a cafeteria dining-room, 60 x 90 feet, and 
a large part of the present laundry will be 
converted into a service dining-room, about 
30 x 40 feet. Floors A and B will be under 
the direction of Emma R. Baker, who 
manages all food departments of Teachers 
College and Columbia University. Miss 
Baker will cooperate with Miss Fisher in 
making this plant available for advanced 
students of institution management. 

The first floor will be devoted to nursing 
education. The second floor will have 
cookery laboratories, the third, one large 
laboratory for advanced work in clothing 
and another for house management and 
household economics. The fourth floor 
will have research laboratories for nutrition 
and biochemistry. The fifth floor will be 
used by a new sub-department of practical 
science, which will probably be called house- 
hold engineering. Department offices will 
be located on each floor. 

The building alone, without equipment, 
will cost about $340,000. It is probable 
that the equipment for the kitchen, dining- 
room, cookery laboratories, and the chemical 
and physical laboratories will cost more 
than $100,000 additional. 
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It seems probable that this laboratory 
building, which will give over 37,000 square 
feet addition to the present building, will be 
ready for use by the summer of 1924, and it 
is possible that the food department on floors 
A and B may be ready for the spring session 
of next year. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Home Economics Association 
held its last meeting for the year 1922-1923 
in Columbus on May 19th. The subject for 
the meeting was “The Home as an Economic 
Unit.””. Mrs. Grace Walker of the Home 
Economics Department and Professor Ives 
of the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University were the 
speakers. The following officers were elected 
for the next year: President, Mrs. Blanche 
B. Bowers, Columbus; Vice-President, Pru- 
dence Stevens, Athens; Secretary, Agnes 
Ludman, Columbus; Treasurer, Frances M. 
Gregory, Dayton; Councilors, to serve two 
years, Laura Heston, Bowling Green; Louise 
Dornburch, Dayton; Adelaide Van Duzer, 
Cleveland. Councilor, to serve one year, 
Mrs. Doris Risley, Columbus. The Ohio 
Association now has an enrollment of 271. 


NOTES 


Kate Bear, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Arizona, is teaching in the 
summer session at Bisbee, Arizona. 

Miriam Birdseye is spending a half year 
at Columbia studying rural education and 
teaching in the summer school. 

Mrs. Merle D. Byers, who has been 
teaching home economics in the vocational 
school at Bayard, Nebr. will assist with the 
training of teachers in the University of 
Nebraska, next year, and will be in charge 
of home economics at the University Place 
High School. 

Lillian Cummings is leaving her position 
in the Department of Home Economics, 
University of Arizona, to study at Columbia 
University, next year. 

Marion Flemming, Foods Specialist on the 
Extension Staff, University of Illinois, has 
resigned her position and plans to return to 
New York state for the coming year. 
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Florence Fuller, who has been in charge 
of the home economics work at University 
Place High School and has assisted with 
teacher training in the University of Ne- 
braska, is to be in charge of the Home 
Economics Department at Torrington, Wyo., 
next year. 

Geraldine Hadley has resigned as Dean of 
Home Economics at Bradley Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois, to become Vice-principal and 
Head of the Home Economics Department 
in the Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis. Some years ago Miss Hadley 
was the director of the lunchroom in this 
school, which has about ten instructors and 
two hundred girls in home economics and 
offers a wide opportunity for development. 

Ferne Harris has resigned as Assistant 
State Leader of Home Economics Extension, 
University of Illinois, and plans to spend 
next year studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Katherine Jensen, Director of Home 
Economics, University of Idaho, will give 
classes in nutrition during the summer 
session. She is making plans to attend the 
American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Chicago. Miss Jensen is Coun- 
cilor for the state of Idaho. 

Mary Lean, Assistant Professor of Art, 
University of Idaho, has tendered her resig- 
nation and will spend the year in Columbia 
University, taking graduate work in art 
and design. 

Gladys Legg, Extension Clothing Special- 
ist, University of Nebraska, was married 
on Feb. 24, to Fred Olds of the Extension 
Department of the Oklahoma State College 
at Stillwater. 

Ruth Patchin, Assistant Professor in 
Home Economics, University of Idaho, has 
accepted a position as Instructor in Costume 
Design and House Decoration in the Summer 
Session at the Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Ramona Pease has resigned as Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics, University 
of Idaho, and will spend the summer in 
New York. 

Alice Ravenhill, Victoria, B. C., writes 
that she has partially recovered from four 
years’ serious illness, but is still on crutches. 
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Adabelle Shelton, who is a graduate of 
Missouri and has been acting as secretary to 
her father, Congressman Shelton, is now 
a county home demonstration agent in 
Washington State. 

Marjorie Sims, Home Management 
Specialist on the Extension Staff, University 
of Illinois, has resigned her position to 
return to her home in Denison, Iowa. 

Sybil Smith, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is assisting in Dr. Sherman’s 
seminar in chemistry of nutrition at the 
Columbia summer school. 

Dr. Louise Stanley of Missouri University 
is teaching in the summer session of the 
University of Southern California. 

Kathryn Van Aken, Assistant State 
Leader, has been appointed to succeed Lita 
Bane as state leader in Home Economics 
Extension at the University of Illinois for 
the coming year. 

Anna Van Meter has finished her work for 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and has gone to Fairhope, Alabama, where 
she expects to make her home. 

Martha Van Rensselaer, one of the heads 
of the School of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, sailed for Belgium June 23rd. 
At the request of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium she will confer with Belgian 
State authorities on the organization of a 
government department of home economics. 

Mabel Wilkerson, Home Furnishings 
Specialist on the Extension Staff, University 
of Illinois, will study home furnishings in 
New York next year. 

Mrs. Jessamina Chapman Williams, of 
the Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, is giving two advanced 
courses in nutrition in the summer session of 
the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 


FOREIGN 


Health Campaign. Health posters, pam- 
phlets, and other literature planned originally 
for use among refugees as a part of the 
American Red Cross sanitary education 
campaign, are being used as text materials 
for class work in the public schools of 
Greece. This material emphasizes the need 
of war on the fly, simple means of avoiding 
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typhus, typhoid, cholera, and dysentery, and 
the menace of contaminated water supplies, 
and how to avoid it. 

In most cases reported thus far, the school 
principals, teachers, and the pupils them- 
selves have entered into the health conser- 
vation studies with keen interest; although 
in some places food vendors and meat stalls 
have shown marked hostility to some of the 
posters, even going so far at Patras as to tear 
them down. It is indicated that this work 
will be continued even after the American 
Red Cross ends its emergency work among 
the refugees. 

Retirement of Miss Gordon. Regret 
will be felt by many teachers of the home- 
making arts and crafts at the retirement 
through ill-health from the London County 
Council’s service of Miss Catherine Gordon, 
the Council's chief inspector of women’s 
evening institutes, who, among the many 
activities she has undertaken in the course 
of her official life, was in charge of the 
domestic science work in the Council's 
short-lived day continuation schools. Miss 
Gordon’s fame—as an inspirer of teachers 
and a leader among those educational 
reformers who are trying to bring education, 
and especially girls’ education, into closer 
relationship with life as the majority of the 
ex-pupils of our schools will live it—has gone 
far beyond the immediate scene of her 
labours, and her work and ideals have been 
well-known and appreciated on both sides 
of the Atlantic. She has probably done 
more than any woman living towards bring- 
ing life into school and institutional teach- 
ing, and the influence of education into 
daily home and family life, for its beauti- 
fying and ennoblement.—The Times [{Lon- 
don} Educational Supplement, Saturday, 
January 20, 1923. 

Flora Rose, who is making a survey of the 
nutritional needs of Belgium’s children for 
the Child Health Section of the Educational 
Foundation of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, a part of the American Relief 
Administration of which Herbert Hoover 
is president, writes that she is everywhere 
meeting with the most cordial reception and 
coéperation from the government and the 
people. For this survey she has had about 
5,000 questionnaires filled out in a number of 
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schools representing children from all classes 
from the poorest to the most well-to-do. 
When the results are tabulated they should 
show what foods, if any, are lacking in the 
children’s diet and if these are available in 
Belgium, or must be brought in from other 
countries. 


GENERAL 


The National Conference of Social Work 
held its 50th anniversary meeting in Wash- 
ington May 16 to 23 with a record-breaking 
attendance of over four thousand. Many 
kindred groups met during the confer- 
ence and one statistically-minded delegate 
reckoned that the combined programs con- 
tained the names of five hundred and eleven 
speakers. A committee on kindred groups 
is working out a plan for a closer organization 
and more carefully coérdinated program at 
the 1924 Conference, which is to be held in 
Toronto. Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
was elected president for next year and 
William Hammond Parker remains general 
secretary. 

More specifically connected with home 
economics was the program of the House- 
hold Economics Group of which the Chair- 
man was Mrs. John G. Oliver, Associated 
Charities, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture was the principal speaker at the 
first session. His topic was the relation 
between home economics and general 
economics; he suggested that one reason 
why the natural sciences had heretofore 
been given the principal emphasis by home 
economists was the demand for the practical 
teaching of household arts in the schools. 
An explanation of why economists had been 
slow in developing the phase of their subject 
that deals with consumption in the home 
was that in general their thought centered 
upon larger political or social groups; the 
home economist, on the other hand, is 
primarily concerned with the family or the 
individual. He also spoke of features of the 
work of the Office of Home Economics of 
interest from the economic point of view; 
for example, the studies of family food con- 
sumption in connection with national food 
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supply, and a survey recently undertaken of 
the cost and standards of living in farm 
families. 

At the second session Dr. B. R. Andrews, 
Columbia University, spoke on budgets for 
dependent families. He discussed various 
forms used in budget-making, recommend- 
ing the simplest as easiest to work 
with, especially among foreign-born. Dr. 
Andrews also spoke of the importance of 
making the public realize where and how the 
prevalent standards fall short of what 
Americans ordinarily consider adequate. 
Family life would, in his opinion, be much 
strengthened if there were more recognition 
of the economic contribution of the home- 
maker and her value as a partner in the 
family business, and if the children were 
more systematically taught to handle money 
and appreciate the value of household goods. 

Following Dr. Andrews’ paper, Mrs. Char- 
lotte R. Lamond, New York Charity 
Organization Society, led an interesting dis- 
cussion of the effect of racial characteristics 
on family budgets. 

The annual business meeting of the group 
was held on May 20 in connection with a 
luncheon at the Women’s City Club. 
Edith Massee of Milwaukee was elected 
chairman, Marcia Ward of Detroit vice- 
chairman, and Margaret Hull of Cleveland 
secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Charlotte R. 
Lamond of New York was appointed chair- 
man of the program committee for next 
year’s National Conference. 


American Dietetic Association. The 
sixth annual meeting, to be held October 15, 
16, and 17, promises to be the largest and 
most vital in the history of the Association. 
It will be held in Indianapolis with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Claypool. 

The need for applied dietetics is surging 
through hospitals, colleges, public health 
organizations, schools, and the commercial 
fields. The demand for dietitians who are 
alive to the problems of the day and the 
great service they can render exceeds the 
Every phase of the work will be 
the Indianapolis 


supply. 
covered by experts at 
meeting. 
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The main divisions of the program are as 
follows: 

Monday Morning: Section on Adminis- 
tration. 

Chairman, Effie Raitt, 

Washington. 

Monday Afternoon: Section on Dietotherapy. 

Chairman, Amalia Lautz, Peter Bent 

Brigham Hospital, Boston. 

Monday Evening: Banquet. 

Presiding, Mrs. Octavia Hall Smillie, 

President American Dietetic Association. 

Tuesday Morning: Section on Education. 

Chairman, Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Pro- 

fessor of Nutrition, University of 
Iowa Medical School. 

Tuesday Afternoon: Trips in and about 
Indianapolis particularly to Eli Lily 
Company, Manufacturers of Insulin, 
under direction of the Indianapolis 
Dietitians’ Assn. 

Wednesday Morning: Section on Social 
Service. 

Chairman, Mrs. Gertrude Gates Mudge. 
Wednesday Afternoon: Business meeting 

and tea. 

Additional speakers are being secured for 
the evening meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The detailed program will be 
published in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 

Lavtz, 
Chairman of Program Committee. 


University of 


New School of Nursing. With the 
beginning of the autumn term Yale Uni- 
versity opens its undergraduate school of 
nursing. The dean will be Annie W. 
Goodrich, Assistant Professor of Nursing at 
Teachers College, and Director of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service at the Henry Street 
Settlement, New York. This is the first 
separate school of nursing established in a 
university. Its organization is generally 
looked upon as the outcome of a recent study 
of nursing and nursing education made for 
the Rockefeller Foundation by a committee 
of which the chairman was Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow of the Yale Department of Public 
Health. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
made a grant to finance the new school for 
five years. 
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Racial Well-being the Educational Ideal. 
The Committee on Racial Well-being of the 
National Council of Education, N. E. A., 
makes the following announcement: Two 
awards of $500 each will be made in June, 
1924, to teachers of history, biological 
sciences, psychology, or home economics for 
studies made on the above subject by groups 
of at least ten pupils. The report of a study 
must not exceed 7000 words. It must bear 
a pen-name and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the address of 
the sender. Four copies must reach the 
Clerk of the Committee before April 15, 
1924. Address Ida P. Greeman, 1022 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
Successful studies become the property of the 
Committee, and may be published. Judges 
will rate as follows: Experimentation 40; 
research 20; accuracy, definiteness, co- 
operation of departments, and mechanical 
appearance, each 10. 

The first report of successful studies is 
published in Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1922. Earlier vol- 
umes contain reports of progress. 


Cash Prizes. The Spice Grinders’ 
Section of the American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation has sent out the following announce- 
ment: “$400 in Prizes—First Prize $100; 
Second $50; Ten Prizes $25 each—for the 
best original published article on the 
healthfulness and importance of increased 
use of spices and for new and novel uses. 
Competent and impartial judges will 
decide on the merits of the published 
articles. Send papers containing article 
before October 1, ’23 to George H. Carter, 
Chairman, 189 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Research Fellowships Announced. Ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by the 
National Research Council, that body has 
been entrusted with the sum of $350,000 by 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose of 
promoting research in the biological sciences, 
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including zoology, botany, anthropology, 
and psychology. The sum will be used to 
endow post-doctorate fellowships in suitable 
institutions, preferably those in the United 
States. The basic stipend for these fellow- 
ships will be $1,800. Applicants must 
supply evidence of their research capacity 
and intentions. Further information can 
be obtained from the National Research 
Council, 1701 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. F. R. Lillie, of the 
University of Chicago, is chairman of the 
board of national research fellowships in the 
biological sciences. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces the following open 
competitive examination for Teacher of 
Home Economics: 

The examination will be held throughout 
the country on August 8. It is to fill 
vacancies in the Indian Service, at entrance 
salaries ranging from $760 to $840 a year, 
plus the increase of $20 a month granted 
by Congress. In addition to the salary, 
appointees will be allowed furnished quar- 
ters, heat, light, and subsistence free of cost, 
and where a physician is included among 
the personnel, employees will receive free 
medical attention. 

It is desired to obtain eligibles who are 
graduates of some recognized domestic 
science or home economics school, or 
graduates of the domestic science or home 
economics department of schools of good 
standing. 

Competitors will be rated on the following 
subjects: Methods of teaching, home man- 
agement, foods, clothing and sewing, and 
education, training, and experience. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United Stated 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. 
civil-service examiners at the post office or 
customhouse in any city. 
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